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An Eighteen-Year Retrospect’ 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


REVIEW of the progress which has been made in the study of North 
A American birds during the eighteen years since the first edition of 
the ‘Handbook’ was published, must impress one with the fact that 
it is our knowledge of living rather than of dead birds which has increased. 
A more exact discrimination, larger and better collections, and gradually 
changed standards as to the degree of differentiation which deserves recog- 
nition by name, have added many forms to our ‘Check-List,’ and rendered 
more definite our knowledge of the relationships of others. Particularly is 
this true of the birds of the Pacific coast region. This systematic work has 
appeared in various special papers and monographs, the most thorough of 
which, not only for the period under consideration, but for any preceding 
period in the history of North American ornithology, is Ridgway’s ‘Birds of 
North and Middle America,’ of which five volumes have thus far been issued. 
Thanks to the American Ornithologists’ Union, our nomenclature has 
been revised with the utmost care and, while the numerous resulting changes 
in names may be annoying to present-day students, those who follow us will 
enjoy, in greater measure, that stability which is the ideal of the biologist. 
The third (1910) edition of the Union’s ‘Check-List’ contains this modern 
nomenclature; but it is worthy of note that the classification employed in 
this work is the same as that used in the first (1886) edition of the “Check- 
List.’ So little advance has been made in this branch of ornithology that no 
system of classification proposed since 1886 was considered sufficiently satis- 
factory to warrant adoption by the Committee of the Union having in charge 
the preparation of the 1910 edition. 

The studies of Dwight and others have made far more definite our knowl- 
edge of the molt of birds, the times and manner of feather-loss and renewal 
having been determined for many species, with an exactness made possible 
only by the collecting of specimens for this special purpose. At the same 


*Forming the Historical Introduction to the revised edition of the Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America. Published by permission of D. Appleton & Co. 
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time, Beebe, by experiments on captive birds, has attacked the problem of 
the causes of molt, while Strong’s histological work on the feather has increased 
our understanding of its growth and development. 

In laboratory experiments on living birds, Beebe has shown certain effects 
of humidity upon the colors of feathers; Davenport has used Canaries and 
domestic fowls in working on the laws of heredity; Porter and others have con- 
ducted psychological investigations upon certain species; and Watson has 
pursued similar studies upon the Noddy and the Sooty Tern in nature. The 
highly original researches of Thayer have greatly stimulated interest in the 
study of the colors of birds in relation to their environment. 

Dealing still with the more technical branches of ornithology, the investi- 
gations of Fisher, Beal, and other members of the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, of Forbush in Massachusetts, and 
of other state ornithologists, have supplied by far the larger part of our exact 
knowledge of the food-habits of our birds and determined for the first time 
the economic status of many species. This work constitutes one of the most 
pronounced and important phases of research during the period under con- 
sideration. While based, primarily, on field work in observing as well as in 
collecting, special training in laboratory methods is required to make the analy- 
ses of stomach contents, from which, in the main, the nature of a bird’s food 
is ascertained. 

Field, as well as laboratory work, has also been required to produce the 
faunal papers and books which, in volume, form the greatest addition to the 
ornithological literature of the past decade and a half. From the pioneer 
explorations of Merriam, Fisher, Nelson, Bailey, Preble, Osgood, and other 
members of the Biological Survey, in new or but little-known regions, to the 
almost final reports of Brewster and others on the bird-life of localities which 
have been studied for years by many observers, these publications have added 
enormously to our knowledge of the distribution of North American birds. 
This is particularly true of western North America, especially of the Pacific 
coast region, where Grinnell, W. K. Fisher, Swarth, and other members of 
the Cooper Ornithological Club, have placed on record a vast amount of data 
concerning the birds of this area. 

Besides furnishing material for the more philosophic phases of faunal 
work, these monographs and local lists often treat also of the migration of 
the birds with which they deal. Most important contributions to this subject 
have been made by the large and widely distributed corps of observers acting 
under the direction of the Biological Survey, which, under the authorship 
of Cooke, has published several important bulletins on migration. Here also 
should be mentioned the significant experiments of Watson upon the homing 
instincts of Terns, which are referred to beyond. 

Possibly, in no other branch of definitely directed ornithological research 
has greater advance been made than in the study of the nesting habits of 
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birds. For the first time in the history of ornithology, trained biologists have 
devoted an entire nesting season to the continuous study of certain species, 
and the results obtained by Watson, Herrick, Finley, and others have, in a high 
degree, both scientific value and popular interest. 

No small part of the educational value of work of this kind is due to the 
photographic illustrations by which it is usually accompanied, and bird study 
with a camera may be said to be the most novel and, in many respects, the 
most important development in ornithological field work during the past fif- 
teen years. Not only has the fascination of camera hunting itself stimulated 
the bird photographer, but the results he has obtained have at times had a 
commercial value, which has enabled him to pursue his labors in before-un- 
explored fields. In consequence, in the books of Job, Finley, Dugmore, and 
others, and in numerous magazine articles, we now have thousands of graphic 
records, not one of which existed fifteen years ago, depicting the home life of 
some of our rarest as well as commonest birds, and possessed of a power for 
conveying and diffusing information with which the written word cannot 
compare. 

Here, too, should be mentioned the work of the ornithological artists 
who, led by Fuertes, have given us an unsurpassed series of faithful and 
beautiful portraits of our birds, to the educational value of which, in no 
small measure, is to be attributed the existing widespread interest in bird 
study. 

It is the growth of this interest which has chiefly distinguished the past 
two decades; for, much as they have been marked by activity in various 
branches of ornithology, it is less as an exponent of natural laws than as a 
most attractive form of wild life that the bird has made its appeal. In the his- 
tory of North American ornithology, therefore, this period may well stand as 
the Epoch of Popular Bird Study. Where, in 1895, there was one person who 
could claim acquaintance with our commoner birds, today there are hundreds; 
and the plea for the development of our inherent love of birds, which was 
made in the first edition of the ‘Handbook,’ has been answered with an effect- 
iveness few would have predicted. 

Opportunity alone was needed to bring to its fulfilment this inborn interest 
in creatures which have such manifold claims to our attention, and with which 
we may become so intimately associated. This opportunity has come in pop- 
ular manuals of bird study, which, in the aggregate, have been sold by hundreds 
of thousands; in the introduction of nature study in the schools, in the for- 
mation of bird clubs and classes, through the far-reaching and important 
work of the National and State Audubon Societies, through popular lectures, 
through magazines devoted to bird study, and the greater attention of the 
press in general to bird studies—particularly such as are illustrated by photo- 
graphs—through increased museum facilities, and through the closer relation 
everywhere existing between the professional or advanced student and the 
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amateur, a relation which must be attributed primarily to the influence exerted 
by the American Ornithologists’ Union. 

It is the diffusion of this widespread knowledge of the economic, as well 
as the esthetic importance of birds, which has made it possible to secure the 
passage and enforcement of effective laws for their protection; and it is in 
this continued and increasing interest in birds, not alone as our efficient co- 
workers in garden, field, orchard and forest, but as the most eloquent expres- 
sion of nature’s beauty, joy and freedom, that we shall doubtless find a true 
measure of their greatest value to man. 


The Wood Thrush 


By JANE S. DAVIS 


’Midst the fern a call I hear, 
Flute-like wood notes, pure and clear: 
“Come to me.” 


Opening notes from nature’s throng 
Fill the early day with song: 
“Come to me.” 


Then in benediction calm, 
When the tired soul needs balm: 
“Come to me.” 


Sweet and restful, pure and clear, 
Hymn of praise, O bird, I hear: 
“Come to me.” 


The Golden-Winged Warbler at Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


By MAUNSELL 8. CROSBY 


LTHOUGH twenty-nine members of the Warbler family visit Rhine- 
A beck, only eleven species are summer residents. These are the Chest- 
nut-sided, Worm-eating, Golden-winged, Pine, Black and White, and 
Yellow Warblers, Maryland Yellow-throat, Redstart, Yellow-breasted Chat, 
Louisiana Water-Thrush, and Ovenbird. With the exception of the last- 
named and possibly the Yellow-throat, the Golden-winged Warbler is the 
commonest and most noticeable of the family on my farm. From six to eight 
pairs nest here regularly; but only twice have I had the good luck to 
find a nest. I usually wait until the migration is over before beginning nest- 
hunting, and I now know this to be the reason for my many failures. 

On June 11, 1902, I found the first nest. It contained two young Warblers, 
a young Cowbird, and an addled Cowbird’s egg. Although it was much larger 
than the Warblers, the Cowbird was evidently younger, pointing to a rather 
unusual mistake in calculation on the part of its parent; for this is the only 
instance that I have recorded of a Cowbird’s allowing its nest-mates to mature 
with it. I endeavored to remove the interloper, but he clutched a young 
Warbler by the leg, and in a instant they had fluttered out and disappeared 
into the underbrush. I was unable to find them again, and went home sadder 
but wiser. 

Last year the Golden-wing arrived on May to. On May 14, while migrant 
members of the species were everywhere to be found, I saw a female tugging 
at a piece of grape-vine bark, and a moment later she flew straight down to 
a little cup of dead oak leaves set about three inches from the ground in plain 
view on the border of a narrow strip of woodland. The grass and leaves had 
barely begun to grow, hence the extraordinary lack of concealment. Two 
days later the nest was still empty, but, as the old bird was near-by, I kept up 
hope. On the 18th I found two eggs in the nest, and on the 2oth the 
bird was sitting, so deep down that I had to stand almost directly over the 
nest in order to see her. She never stirred, so I put up my blind about eight 
feet from the nest and returned home, to await the arrival of some fresh 
plates. 

Two days later the plates came, and so, early on the 23d, I hurried down 
to set up my camera. All the time I was moving it about and snipping off 
protruding twigs and leaves, the bird never moved. If it had not been for two 
or three large leaves sticking up from the side of the nest itself, I could have 
photographed her without frightening her off. No wonder I had never before 
flushed one while hunting for her nest! After photographing the eggs (there 
were now five), which was very difficult, owing to the depth of the nest, I 
set the shutter and left for about ten minutes, without troubling to use the 
blind. On my return, I found the Golden-wing back on her nest, and proceeded 
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to photograph her to my heart’s content, the only trouble being that hardly 
anything but the end of her bill was visible. 

By the 26th I was fairly certain that she would not desert, so I took the 
liberty of tipping the nest toward the camera, and in this manner obtained 
a much better view of her, as she sat motionlessly watching me snap the 
shutter and change plate-holders less than five feet from her, the front leg 
of the tripod being planted directly under the nest. 

On June 1 the eggs hatched, and both parents took part in the feeding 
of the young. The male had hitherto been very little in evidence near the nest, 
but he now worked vigorously, being so busy that he had to cut his swee-zee- 


FEMALE GOLDEN-WINGED WARBLER ON NEST 
Photographed by Maunsell S. Crosby, May 26, tort 

zee-zee song down to a curt swee-zee, not, however, long drawn out, like the 
Blue-winged Warbler’s note. I may here state that in 1910, when a pair of 
Golden-wings nested not far from this same spot, I noticed that the male’s 
only song was the real Blue-wing’s song, a prolonged “‘swee-zee,” the first 
part apparently inhaled and the last exhaled. This seems odd, as I have never 
recorded a Blue-winged Warbler in this county, and the only Brewster’s 
Warbler I ever saw (May 8 and 9, 1909) sang the usual Golden-winged War- 
bler’s song. 

Continuous bad weather interfered with my photographing the old birds 
feeding their young, and only on June 9g, the day before they left the nest, 
was lableto spendan hour with them; and then the results were unsatisfactory. 


One Little Hummer and I 


By WINIFRED HOLWAY PALMER, Machias, Maine 


ATE one summer morning when the weather had suddenly become 

damp and chilly, I heard the seep, seep, many times repeated, of one of 

a pair of Ruby-throated Hummingbirds which had been hatched near 

our home. Out-of-doors I ran, but there was no Hummer to be seen. Still the 

cries continued, and, following them slowly, at last they led me to a window- 

box full of nasturtiums, radiant with many colors. Now the cries were close 

at my feet, and there lay the little creature with eyes closed, and tiny claws 
close-clasped about a spear of grass! 

In the house I warmed a soft cloth and folded around it and placed it in 
a small pasteboard box. Its little cries had ceased, and I felt sure that the 
warmth would soon revive it. Again I heard, fainter and farther away than 
before, “seep, seep,” over and over, sharp and protesting. “There is the other!”’ 
I exclaimed, and started in the direction whence the sound came. Past the 
sweet peas, past the climbing nasturtiums and the clematis the crying led me, 
until I reached the enclosed garden, at the west end of the house. In this 
garden, under the hardy hydrangea, clinging to a spear of grass with tiny, 
thread-like claws, I found it. Another soft cloth was warmed and wrapped 
about the tiny body, and it was placed beside the first one in the box. It was not 
long before the warmth had revived them, and I uncovered them, so that we 
might see them. For a time, both sat quietly in the box, looking at us with 
their bright little eyes, but showing no fear. We left them so, sitting side by 
side in the box, only looking at them very often to see that all was well, as 
as well as to delight our eyes with their beautf. 

Suddenly, whiz! one flew to the vase of flowers and hummed about them. 
Then around and around the room over our heads it went, alighting at last 
on a wire stretched across a corner, to support an ivy vine. Here it sat look- 
ing about, and presently flew again, alighting, in a short time, in the same 
place as before. This performance it repeated again and again. Meanwhile 
the day had brightened somewhat and become quite warm and pleasant. 
It has always seemed to me that the place for little wild things is out of doors 
where Nature put them. I decided that, as the little bird was able to fly so 
long in the house, it could certainly take care of itself in its native element, 
so I opened the door, and whiz! it was gone. It grieves me to have to tell 
that next morning I found its little dead body in the grass, and I resolved to 
keep the other until the weather became warmer. The one which remained 
made no attempt to fly that day. It showed no fear of me, and would make 
no effort to resist when I took it in my hand. It inserted its bill in the nas- 
turtiums which I placed beside it, and rested content in its pasteboard nest. 
I cut small holes in the box and in the cover, and at night took it to my room 
and placed it on the stand by my bedside. In the morning, when I removed 
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the cover, the tiny thing opened its eyes and ruffled its feathers exactly as 
if it had just awakened from a good night’s rest, as I think it had. 

That day it began flying about. I took it with me from room to room and 
let it fly at will. In each room it had a certain place for alighting to rest from 
its flights. In the dining-room, its perch was always the piece of wire cord 
upon which the other had alighted, and always, it seemed, in the exact spot 
where it had first rested. In the sitting-room, it always perched upon the frame 
of a picture over the mantel, and always in the same place on the frame. In 
my chamber, the mirror frame, always the left-hand corner, was its perch. From 

these resting-places it would 

make its humming excursions, 

pausing to investigate any flow- 

ers which might be in the room, 

or flying about in circles until 

tired, when it would return to 

the perch to rest. But, best of 

all, it loved to have me hold it 

and talk to it, and it would sit 

on my palm and look at me 

exactly as if it understood me. 

I talked to it so much that it 

came to know my voice, and 

would cry loudly if I remained 

HUMMINGBIRD FEEDING FROM A too long silent, ceasing its cry- 
a See ing at once when I spoke. If I 

left the room, leaving the bird behind, it would cry until I returned, when 
it would ruffle its feathers and eye me in silence. It was not long before, 
if I placed my hand beside it on the table, palm upward, it would put its 
breast against the side of my hand, and, lifting itself and seeming to push 
with its short tail, would get into my palm and there nestle cosily, looking 
at my face with its bright little eyes. The problem of feeding the tiny 
creature had puzzled me for a time. It seemed to me that it could not 
possibly obtain enough nourishment from the few flowers which it visited, 
so I made a syrup of sugar and water. Of course, I knew it would not be likely 
to feed from a saucer, so I hit upon the idea of using a medicine dropper, one 
of the rubber-bulb sort. Into this I drew some of the syrup and, making a 
little chirping sound, I held it up. Instantly the Hummer flew to me, and pois- 
ing, inserted its bill in the dropper and began to eat the sweet fluid, its tiny 
tongue moving swiftly, projected half an inch beyond the end of its bill, as 
could plainly be seen through the glass sides of the dropper. I raised my 
thumb toward the tiny body, when down came the little feet and rested securely 
upon it. After that, I had only to hold up the dropper, when it would come 
instantly and perch upon my thumb. In this position I photographed it, 
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holding my hand against the door, to steady it, while setting off the camera 
with the other. I also photographed it on my hand, once in its favorite nest- 
ling place (my palm), and once on the upturned side of my hand. 

The damp, chilly days of late summer and early autumn passed, “and then 
followed that beautiful season called by the pious Acadian peasants ‘the 
summer of All Saints,’”’ “I must let my pet go,” I said, “so it may rejoin 
its friends and migrate with them.” I took it out into the sunshine and put 
it on the flowers. It sat, looking at me, looking at the flowers, for some time, 
then whiz! it was gone toward the orchard. Sadly I returned to the house. 
That afternoon, returning from an absence of a few hours, I was told, “Your 
Hummer has been on the wire fence a long time. I think it is there now.” 
I went out and easily took in it my hand. After that, every morning, I put 
it out among the flowers. As long as I stayed beside it, it was content, and 
flew about trying the different blossoms; but as soon as I attempted to leave 
it, its little seep, seep, called me back. Each day it grew more and more help- 
less and weak, its flights grew shorter, and soon the inevitable end came. 
But who shall say that this little life was lived in vain ? 


The Hermit Thrush 


By HENRY LEAR 


A disembodied voice in flight, 

A clear-toned bell, a haunting knell, 
What art thou? Merely bird, or sprite? 
Deep coolness of a crystal well, 

Dweller in shaded dell. 


Is it desire? or passion’s fire? 

Or sweet content, by Heaven sent, 
That sounds from thy elusive lyre? 

Of longing infinite, unpent, 

Is thy song redolent. 


From dark recess of dusky wood, 
At eve, thy mystic note is heard, 
Responsive to man’s changing mood, 
His joy, his grief, his hope deferred, 
Sung by an unseen bird. 


Notes on Cliff Swallows 


By KATE P. and E. W. VIETOR 


UR summer of 1911 (from May 1o to August 19) was spent at Orford, 
N. H., a town well up in the Connecticut River valley. 

A large barn facing east, with very deep eaves on the north and 

south sides, yielded some points of interest relating to Cliff Swallows. ; 

The first pair of birds appeared on May 12, and the number increased 
until the 25th, when thirty-one nests on the north side and ten on the south 
side had been begun. 

By the roth, two nests were completed. Nest-building continued until 
June 13, when seventeen nests were finished on the north side and eight on 
the south side of the barn; sixteen were abandoned unfinished. Many birds 
left the colony during the first week in June. 

The history of the ten nests begun on the south side of the barn is short, 
as by June 15 seven had fallen off, and a group of three had been destroyed 
by one pair of English Sparrows, the first seen about the farm. Appropriating 
one of the group, they stuffed it to overflowing with straw which, together 
with their clumsy motions, soon wrecked the three nests. 

When building a nest, as soon as it could be occupied, one or both birds 
usually stayed in it, excepting at such times as the whole colony were away 
feeding. One object of this close occupancy was probably to retain ownership, 
as we frequently saw a Cliff Swallow driven away from a nest it was trying 
to enter. We feel sure, however, that the nest was not merely a nursery, but 
a home for the birds. Both birds slept in the nest before incubation took place, 
and later the whole family were often in it at once. Abandoned unfinished 
nests were often used by a bird at night, while the mate was brooding, we 
supposed. We think brooding was shared by both birds. 

From our observations, the nests do not last from year to year, as only 
the outlines of last year’s nests were on the barn when we arrived, and, at 
the close of the nesting season, but seven nests remained, and only one of 
these was in perfect condition. During the time of nesting, several nests 
were broken, and, when not beyond hope, were repaired with fresh mud. 
Certain of these repaired nests were left with the openings larger than the 
original openings, thus affording a fairly good view of the interiors. While 
gathering mud for the nests, the Swallows raised their wings high over their 
backs and fluttered them rapidly. 

In building the nests, both birds worked together. They began by putting 
pellets of mud on the barn where the base of the nest was to be. Then they 
built the base to resemble a very shaliow half-cup; they molded this by put- 
ting the mud on that already dry, and held it in position with their breasts, 
clinging to the barn and bracing themselves with their tails. They would 
remain in this position until the mud had dried sufficiently to adhere. Some- 
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times one of the birds would remain in the nest during the process, to help 
in molding. From this base a side would be built to the roof, and then the 
remaining space was filled in to leave an opening at the top. None of the nests 
in this colony had “necks.’’ The great majority of the openings were on a 
line with the middle of the nests. The nests were thinly lined with dry grass. 

Building was done irregularly, and, to us, without rhyme or reason as to 
hour of day or amount of work done—sometimes at 5 A.M., at other times in 
the afternoon and evening; on June 1, all day. One pair completed the upper 
half of their nest on this day, but this was evidently too quick work, as the 
nest soon fell off. 

Usually, after a few hours of work there would be a long time of feeding 
or play. 


CLIFF SWALLOWS GATHERING MUD FOR NESTS 


The colony contained one group of four nests and three groups of three, 
all the others were single. 

Birds were not raised in all the nests finished on the north side; some fell 
off, and the English Sparrows alluded to above destroyed another group of 
three on this side. Broken Sparrow eggs were found in the debris of both 
groups destroyed by them. After their second failure they left the vicinity. 

Mating took place toward the end of May, usually while the birds were 
gathering mud. The first young birds were hatched about June 12, the last 
on July 3. The young birds were fed by both parents, and very frequently. 
At first the birds entered the nests with the food, but after about a week the 
bills of the little birds were pushed out to receive the food, the old bird cling- 
ing to the outside of the nest and bracing itself with its tail. A few days later, 
the whole head appeared at feeding. After the young birds had left the nest, 
we sometimes saw the feeding take place on the wing. 

While the birds were small, the parent dropped the excrement from the 
edge of the nest; but, later on, the young bird voided it from the nest. 
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The young remained in the nest from twenty-one to twenty-four days; 
nor did they leave the nest altogether for some days after. The first flight lasted 
not over an hour, and for from two to five nights afterward they slept in the 
nest with one of the parent birds. While the young were away on these trial 
flights, the nest was guarded by a parent bird. The last young bird left its 
nest on July 25, and the last of the colony left the neighborhood on July 27. 

Cliff Swallows have a habit of hanging half-way out of the nests, at times, 
before flying, and this position was assumed by the young birds two or three 
days before they made their first launch into the air. They also were seen to 
try their wings in the nests. 

We are certain that not more than twenty-six birds were raised in this 
colony where forty-one nests were begun. The number in a nest varied from 
one to three. We are certain that two nests had three birds, three nests had 
two birds, and three nests had but one bird each. 

The markings of the young birds are indistinct; they are chiefly different 
shades of a smoky gray, and the forehead is a very dull, ashy white. 

We regret that our data are not more precise, but we were unwilling to 
destroy nests in order to count eggs. The nests were almost inaccessible, 
being thirty feet from the ground. Most of our observations were made from 
a building at right angles with the barn, with a window on a level with the 
lower edge of the north eave. But few nests could be seen from this point. 
One nest near the window (finished June 7) had been selected for special obser- 
vation, but it fell June 19; we were unable to find anything of its contents 
in the tall grass below. The exceptionally hot and dry season may account 
for the early falling of so many nests. 


Making an Acquaintance: the White-Eyed Vireo 


By ALFRED C, REDFIELD, Wayne. Pa. 


O me, the White-eyed Vireo has always been a stranger. Sometimes 


on my walks I hear his scolding song from the swampy thickets, and 

catch a glimpse of him as he peers out curiously with his uncanny white 
eyes in response to my luring squeak. Once I found his nest, but it was soon 
deserted. Thus I have never come to have that feeling of friendship toward 
him that one has for such birds as the Chippie, the Red-eye, or the Wood 
Thrush. 

When, in mid-May, I heard his song—an explosive, inquiring te who, whee- 
a-wit—in the thicket, I looked forward to the possibility of a better acquaint- 
ance. My hopes were not in vain, for on May 27 I came upon the pair, the 
female diligently building her nest, the male cheering her on with his song, 
and occasionally rendering material assistance. The nest was a neat cup, 

somewhat deeper than the 
Red-eye’s, hung in the 
crotch of a low branch of 
spice bush, just where the 
brambles of the field meet 
the bushes of the woodland. 
The next day the familiar 
song was not to be heard. 
For several days the birds 
disappeared from the 
thicket, and I began to 
fear that my intrusion had 
frightened them from their 
nest. Imagine my delight, 
therefore, when on June 2, 
six days after the discovery, 
I flushed the Vireo from 
three eggs. Later a fourth 
egg was laid, just when I 
do not know, for I was 
afraid to visit the nest 
again for some time. 

By June 11 the eggs 
had been incubated for nine 
days. I decided it was 
now time to attempt to 
photograph them. When 

WHITE-EYED VIREO ON NEST I approached the nest, the 
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little mother sat closely, not flying away until I was within four feet of her. 
Then, as I was carefully focusing my camera, the image of the Vireo appeared 
for a moment on the ground glass; she had come to see if her eggs were safe, 
in the very face of the camera. This was an unexpected advance, and so, 
having secured my pictures, I set up a rude dummy camera within a few feet 
of the nest, and withdrew. 

The following day I returned, and the accompanying picture was made. 


Ezekiel 


By MAUD JAMISON SELBY, Dixon, Ill, 


OT the prophet priest of sacred history, but a dear little prophet of 
N joy and song, is the Ezekiel of my story. 

One lovely Sabbath afternoon, while sitting on the bank of a 
certain river in a beautiful park, I noticed a young fledgling near-by on the 
back of a seat. Being always unable to resist getting as near as possible to 
any member of the feathered family, I quietly approached, expecting at each 
step to see him flutter away; also to be soundly scolded by his watchful parents. 
To my surprise, on my coming near, he only opened wide his beak and began 
begging lustily to be fed, even permitting me to stroke him with my finger, 
which he soon accepted as a perch. All the time I was expecting the old 
people to attack me, and soon became quite disgusted at such apparent 
negligence. 

While I was trying to decide whether he were Robin or Jay, a lady came 
from a cottage near-by in search of her cat. She at once disagreed with my 
poor opinion of the little fellow’s family, and said that he had been kidnapped 
by thoughtless children, who fed him for a time, then, something proving 
more interesting, they had forsaken him. She was ready to back her opinion 
by testifying to having seen some children poking cornmeal and water down the 
throats of what they called “young Robins.” 

After waiting about an hour, we decided that the little bird was truly 
alone in the world, and, while able to fly a few feet at a time, he with- 
out doubt had not the slightest idea of any other use for his beak than 
to open it full size, with perfect confidence that it would be properly filled, 
if he only chirped loud enough and begged hard enough with his pretty 
little wings. 

Dear little fluff of feathers! He seemed to know from the first that he 
could coax me into anything. We soon found that the choice must be made 
between leaving him there, as a meal for kitty, and bringing him home to 
feed him. This question was no sooner presented than decided, and he was 
soon adopted and named Ezekiel. 

Very soon Zeke, as we more often called him, was the chief attraction in 
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the home, and his welfare and happiness became of primary importance to 
one and all. 

At first we could not decide to what particular bird family he belonged, 
not being well versed in bird-lore. His predominating color, at that time, 
of brown-shading to buff, with black and white markings, told us little, Even 
the quail-like white streaks over his eyes were unfamiliar. He was too large 
for a Sparrow and too small for a Robin; different in some way from all the 
birds more common to us. But the rose-pink under his wings, and the one 
pink feather which soon appeared on his breast, enabled us to place him with 
the Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, among the most delightful of our American 
song-birds. 

It is doubtful if he would ever have decided that he could pick up his own 
food, and it took us a full month to find that we must make the decision for 
him. Indeed, he was fully fledged and singing before he assumed this responsi- 
bility. Doubtless we were largely to blame for this tardiness, for it certainly 
was a pleasure to pet him. In fact, he never outgrew his liking to be given 
a drink of water, drop by drop, from the finger-tip. 

Like all children, he was easily spoiled. When about three months old, 
we were away from home almost constantly during the afternoon and eve- 
ning for about two weeks, which, of course, meant that Zeke must stay in 
the cage during our absence. He evidently thought it but fair that we put 
in the night entertaining his birdship, and soon found that by beating his wings 
against the cage he would be taken out. I would keep still just as long as 
I could, then go to him, each time feeling sure he must have caught wing or 
foot in the wires, or at least worn off bunches of feathers, only to find him 
unruffled and coaxing in his irresistible way. Eventually I would present a 
finger, which was at once accepted; then, not having the heart to force him 
off, I would lie down to sleep holding him perched on my hand. With a fluff 
of his feathers, which certainly spoke contentment, he would tuck his head 
under his wing and fall sound asleep; but needless to say I did not. 

I soon found, however, that he must be left alone, at the risk of break- 
ing his neck. After spending a couple of nights listening to his flutter and 
call, worrying first because he was noisy, then imagining he was dead because 
he was quiet, and tiptoeing at intervals into the room, only to wake him from 
sleep, I at last taught him to be quiet all night. It took a still longer time to 
induce him to go to sleep at dusk, instead of at the family bedtime. 

Twilight was his only restless time; then he was always uneasy and lone- 
some. We were much afraid, at first, it was because he was pining for the 
outdoor life, but found later, by watching the wild Grosbeaks, that it seemed 
a characteristic, as they always are the same at this time. He liked, at eve- 
ning, to have someone sit close to the cage. Then he would cuddle down as 
near the wires as he could, and, with the usual fluff of contentment, fall sound 
asleep—not so sound, however, but that he was awake instantly if left alone. 
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At times, when extremely restless, he was content only to sit cuddled close 
to my neck or nestled in my hair. This kind of petting was rare, however, 
for we always avoided, as much as possible, actually touching him, letting 
him have his way and perch where he chose. He hated to be caught in the 
hand, and was rarely so insulted, but was good about accepting a finger, 
even when he knew ,it was to take him home against his wish. When he 
wanted to come out of the cage, he would pound on the door with his beak, 
then fly back on the perch and await the result. If no move were made to 
take him out, he would repeat it more impatiently. It was a busy day, 
indeed, if he had to knock many times. 

There are those who seem to believe that a bird has no memory, but 
Zeke proved his memory good in many ways which would have satisfied the 
most skeptical. At one time, when about two months old, a little friend of 
ours who called to see him wore a string of coral beads. He was very much 
like an Indian in his tastes, being extravagant in his admiration of beads, 
especially red ones; so Marjorie’s beads proved more interesting to him than 
he to her. Almost instantly flitting to her, he began running his beak along 
the string in search of the fastening, which I knew from my own experience 
he could very likely open. She took off the beads and hid them, much to 
his disappointment. About a week later, when Marjorie came in dressed 
differently and without the beads, Zeke at once recognized her and flew to 
look for them. He was very unwilling to give up, but searched diligently 
around the neck of her dress and under her curls. 

He always noticed when we wore anything new, and showed very plainly 
his likes and dislikes. One particular tie which my Aunt wore we called “‘Zeke’s 
tie,”’ because he was not content a minute while she wore it unless he could 
be touching it. He would run his beak gently along the edge of the silk, which 
was one of his ways of caressing, and plainly show his admiration. 

He seemed to think he belonged especially to me, and though he loved all 
the family, was more content to have me near, and on my return from a few 
weeks’ absence would be wild with delight. 

Zeke loved to bathe, but the breaking of his bathing-dish, at one time, 
caused us much trouble, as he positively declined to accept another. To make 
matters worse, someone attempted to bathe him forcibly, and he seemed then 
to vow “never again.”” Finally, by much coaxing and splashing of the water, 
he was tempted in; but, dear me! this led to more trouble, for he found it 
great fun to splash the water on his unwilling assistant. The minute said 
victim dared withdraw the hand from the dish he was out and onto her 
shoulder, to begin the drying process by shaking off the water, much or 
little, from his feathers. 

We often wondered if he would be happier to have his liberty, but it did 
not seem safe to give it, since he was unused to the wild life; for he was more 
afraid of his own kind than anything else, cats included. He was even fearless 
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enough to alight on the back of our little dog, and impudently peck him on 
the nose, much to the disgust of the dog. 

We tried taking him outdoors a few times; but he would leave his perch 
on finger or shoulder only long enough to get a bug and fly back to share it. 
The risk was seldom taken, for fear of some lurking cat. 

Not one of us would have kept him a day had we been convinced that"he 
could be happier outside, but we felt sure he would never live to learn wild 
ways. Surely no one ever saw a more happy, joyous little creature than he 
was with us. Interested in everything, and singing more beautifully than 
any who have not been privileged to hear a Rose-breasted Grosbeak sing can 
imagine, he was the embodiment of joy. 

For more than three years he brightened our lives and home. No one who 
knew him but has loved all nature more and been kinder to all living things. 
More than one woman who saw him has ceased to admire the dead birds on 
hats. Surely his mission in life was well fulfilled. 


VEERY ON NEST 
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BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK 


The Black-headed Grosbeak breeds from southern Mexico to southern 
British Columbia and from the Pacific east to Nebraska. It winters in the 
southern quarter of its breeding range, so that the southernmost breeding 
birds are almost non-migratory, while the British Columbia birds travel back 
and forth about two thousand miles. 


PLACE 


SPRING MIGRATION 


of years’ 


aameed spring arrival 


Average date of | 


Earliest date of 
| spring arrival 


Los Angeles, Cal. (near) 


Berkeley, Cal. (near)........ 


Huachuca Mountains, - 


CRE I cw i cc bce couse 


Denver, Colo. . 

Beulah, Colo. . 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Yuma, Colo.. 
Salt Lake City, 
Cheyenne, Wyo 


“Utah. . 


Grangeville, —* Raegepass. 


Fort Custer, Mont. 
Great Falls, Mont.. 
Columbia Falls, Mont 
Red Bluff, Cal 
Portland, Ore 
Tacoma, Wash.... 
Chilliwack, B. C.... 


April 5 
April 16 
April 24 
May 6 
May 6 
May 9 
May 13 
May 13 


Onno wb ao™O 


May 23 
May 26 


May 5 


May 14 


March 23, 1907 
April 10, 1889 
April 20, 1902 
May 4, 1890 
May 2, 1897 
May 2, 1908 
May 4, 1906 
May 2, 1904 
May 12, 1909 
May 19, 1889 
May 16, 1887 
May 14, 1885 
May 20, 1891 
May 25, 1895 
May 1, 1886 
April 28, 1889 
May 20, 1904 
May 9, 1889 


FALL | MIGRATION 


Nu mber 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of | 


the last one seen | 


EEE 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


Yuma, Colo 

Beulah, Colo 

Los Angeles, Cal.. 
Huachuca Mountains, 


Silver City, N. ~  sepdbemeaeanenaeeh 


August 29 
September 4 
September 17 


| 

| September 20, 1906 

September 11, 1910 
September 22, 1896 

| October 16, 1902 


November 13, 1883 


ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK 


The Rose-breasted Grosebeak winters in Central and South America, and 
breeds from Kansas, Missouri, Ohio and New Jersey northward, while in the 
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mountains it breeds south to northern Georgia. It is the latter fact which 
explains the -migration dates in North Carolina. The species arrives near 
Asheville in the mountains, where it breeds, nine days earlier than at Raleigh 
in the lower land, where it does not breed. Other birds, that breed at both 
places, always arrive earlier at Raleigh. 

The Rose-breasted Grosbeak is also a good example of what is almost a 
general rule, that birds migrate earlier in the Mississippi Valley than at corre- 
sponding latitudes on the Atlantic slope; it arrives at Beaver, Pa., four days 
earlier than at Washington, D. C., more than a hundred miles further south. 

Another striking peculiarity in the migration of this bird is that there are 
no dates of arrival on the Gulf coast of Louisiana and Mississippi to correspond 
in earliness with those of Missouri and Illinois. The facts seem to be that the 
early migrants—fully adult and strong-winged birds—fly across the Gulf of 
Mexico and far inland, over Louisiana and Mississippi, before they alight; 
and it is only the later, younger, and weaker birds, or occasionally stronger 
birds buffeted by a tempest, that are noted near the coast. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Average date of Earliest date of 
spring arrival spring arrival 


Number 
PLACE | of years’ 
recoid 


Bermuda....... } April 15, 1850 
Northern Florida. . - April 12 March 25, 1901 
Atlanta, Ga. (near)... it April 25 April 18, 1902 
Asheville, N. C. (near) oa April 20 April 15, 1893 
Raleigh, N. C..... , April 29 April 23, 1909 
French Creek, W. Va s May April 28, 1890 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va aotkng May April 30, 1897 
Washington, D. C ; May May 1, 1907 
Beaver, Pa.. . May April 24, 1889 
Renovo, Pa........ EE May April 27, 1908 
Germantown, Pa = { May May 4, 1884 
Williamsport, Pa ; May April 29, 1897 
Morristown, N. J es May May 1, 1907 
Englewood, N. J..... 5.88 May May 1, 1886 
New Providence, N. J He May May 4, 1892 
Ithaca, N. Y... ‘ts May April 30, r900 
Flatbush, N. Y.. F May 5, 1890 
Ballston Spa, N. Y May 4, 1906 
Portland, Conn May 1, 1891 
Hartford, Conn... May 4, 1909 
Jewett City, Conn May 4, 1905 
Providence, R. I May 3, 1905 
Boston, Mass. ie May 6, 1906 
Beverly, Mass \ } May 10, 1904 
Randolph, Vt... e? 7 May May 8, 1887 
St. Johnsbury, Vt .| , May 6, 1906 
Charlestown, N. H a ‘ y May 9, 1904 
Phillips, Maine. . rt r ‘ May 9, 1905 
Pittsfield, Maine. . ee 7 May 15, 1896 
Montreal, Canada. . 3 y May 14, 1890 
Quebec City, Canada vei May 14, 1903 
Scotch Lake, N. B ean | y May 109, 1908 
St. John, N. B ay 25 May 24, 1891 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


Earliest date of 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


> . 
PLACE spring arrival 


record 


| 


Helena, Ark........ | 


Athens, Tenn.. 
Lexington, Ky.. 

St. Louis, Mo... 
Quincy, Ill...... 
Carlinville, Ill... 
Rockford, Ill... 
Chicago, Ill.... 
Bloomington, Ind 
Fort Wayne, Ind... 
Waterloo, Ind. (near) 
Wauseon, Ohio.. 
Youngstown, Ohio. . 
Oberlin, Ohio. . 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

Ann Arbor, Mich 
Petersburg, Mich. 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Bay City, Mich 
Palmer, Mich... 
Houghton, Mich 

St. Thomas, Ontario. . 
Strathroy, Ontario 
Kearney, Ontario (near). 
Ottawa, Ontario.... 
Hillsboro, Iowa 
Keokuk, Iowa........ 


Davenport, Iowa (near)...... 


Sabula, Iowa... 
Iowa City, Iowa (near).. 
Fairfield, Iowa... 


North Freedom, Wis........ 


Madison, Wis... .. 
Ripon, Wis ee 
Lanesboro, Minn... . 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 
Elk River, Minn. 
White Earth, Minn... 
San Antonio, Tex.. 
Onaga, Kan....... 
Southeastern Nebraska 


Northeastern North Dakota.......... 
Aweme, Manitoba............... 


Shell River, Manitoba. . 
Indian Head, Sask..... . 
Osler, Sask.... 


Edmonton, Alberta. LP 


Fort McMurray, Alberta 


Slave River, Mackenzie....... 


noonust 


~~ » 
o> — 


“ 
or 


April 24 
April 27 
April 24 
April 23 
April 27 
ay 1 
May 3 
April 30 
April 30 
May 2 
April 30 


April 27, 1904 
April 20, 1909 
April 24, 1904 
April 20, 1885 
April 19, 1887 » 
April 20, 1891 
April 28, 1888 
April 25, 1901 
April 23, 1886 
April 23, 1908 
April 28, 1896 
April 24, 1886 
April 27, 1908 
April 27, 1896 
April 27, 1902 
April 23, 1889 
April 27, 1888 
April 24, 1889 
May 2, 1896 

May 8, 1895 

May 17, 1908 
May 7, 1885 

May 3, 1890 

May 8, 1901 

May 8, 1886 

April 22, 1896 
April 24, 1896 
April 24, 1896 
April 24, 1897 
April 26, 1889 
April 28, 1899 
April 27, 1904 
April 23, 1898 
April 28, 1897 
April 27, 1888 
May 2, 1905 

May 3, 1887 

May 12, 1880 
April 24, 1890 
April 26, 1891 
April 20, 1894 
May 11, 1908 
May 12, 1904 
May 16, 1885 
May 12, 19¢6 
May 17, 1893 
May 15, 1897 
May 29, 1903 
June 8, 1901 
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| Number 
of years’ 
| record 


Average date of Latest date of the 
the last one seen last one seen 


Pedregora, Venezuela April 8, 1903 
Valparaiso, Columbia March 29, 1899 
Whitfield, Florida | May 15, 1903 
Lynchburg, Va May 11, 1908 
Washington, D. C.... | May 30, 1907 
New Orleans, La. (near) May 6, 1897 
Rodney, Miss. (near)................ May 8, 1890 
Helena, Ark May 10, 1904 
Athens, Tenn May 17, 1903 
SE I Os 6 ois oii ag)3 abso Bd May 7, 1902 


FALL MIGRATION 
| 


Iw 
PLACE Number | Average date of Earliest date of 
i | Ree | fall arrival fall arrival 


Palm Springs, Cal September 10, 1897 
Athens, Tenn | July 10 July 1, 1906 
Washington, D. C August 30 August 29, 1887 
Kirkwood, Ga | October 5 September 26, 1899 
Tallahassee, Fla | September 6, 1896 
Key West, Fla. (near) | October 6 October 4, 1887 
October 9, 1849 
October 13, 1844 
October 20, 1891 
| October 23, 1889 


Number | 
| of years’ 


last one seen 
| record 


| the last one seen 


Average date of | Latest date of the 


Aweme, Manitoba 14 September 5 September 19. 1909 
Lanesboro, Minn..... 5 September October 27, 1886 
Ripon, Wis mie September 25, 1906 
Keokuk, Iowa......... 6 September September 29, 1901 
Ottawa, Ontario......... 3 September | October 1, 1908 
Detroit, Mich....... inas October 5, 1905 
Wauseon, Ohio........ September | October 4, 1897 
Cleveland, Ohio October 7, 1885 
Waterloo, Ind. (near).... 4 September | October 8, 1887 
Fort Wayne, Ind... eos ‘ September October 1, 1906 
are September | October 27, 1906 
St. Louis, Mo October 18, 1906 
Athens, Tenn October 9 November 26, 1905 
Southern Mississippi October 17 November 5, 1882 
Scotch Lake, N. B August 28 September 7, 1904 
Montreal, Canada September September 23, 1911 
Phillips, Maine............. September : September 9, 1904 
Randolph, Vt September 14, 1887 
aS rr nee September September 24, 1904 
Hartford, Conn September October 6, 1895 
Morristown, N. J October 6 October 10, 1906 
Renovo, Pa September October 8, 1908 
Beaver, Pa September September 30, 1907 
Germantown, Pa. October 1 October 6, 1888 
Washington, D. C September October 6, 1907 
Weaverville, N. C October 17 October 25, 1894 
Kirkwood, Ga October 19 October 20, 1903 
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Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
FIFTEENTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See frontispiece) 


Black-headed Grosbeak (Zamelodia melanocephala. Figs. 1-3). The 
plumages of this species are not so interesting as those of the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak. Both sexes have the under wing-coverts the same color, the yellow 
being just as bright in the female as in the male. The juvenal plumage of the 
male closely resembles its first winter plumage (Fig. 3), which, as in the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, is gained by molt of the body feathers and wing coverts, 
the tail and wing-quills being retained. The spring molt, also, appears to 
agree in extent with that of the Rose-breast; only the primaries, their coverts, 
the secondaries and some of the tail-feathers of the first winter plumage 
(Fig. 3) being retained. With the exception of these feathers, the bird, now 
in first nuptial plumage, resembles the fully adult male (Fig. 1), but is paler 
below and has the belly with more white. 

At the postnuptial or fall molt, this plumage is followed by the second win- 
ter plumage, which doubtless resembles that of the adult. This differs from 
the adult summer plumage only in being widely margined, with rusty above 
and with buffy below. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak (Zamelodia ludoviciana. Figs. 4~7). This species 
undergoes a most interesting series of plumage changes which are well repre- 
sented in our plate. The male juvenal plumage resembles that of the first 
winter (Fig. 4), but is whiter below and shows no pink on the breast. The 
wings and tail of this plumage are retained at the postjuvenal molt, but the 
body feathers and the wing-coverts are molted, and the bird thus passes into 
first winter plumage (Fig. 4). This, as will be seen, closely resembles that of 
the female, but the under wing-coverts are rose-pink, not saffron, as in the 
female, and there is usually at least a trace of pink on the breast. (The speci- 
men figured shows rather an exceptionally strong pink tinge.) 

The following spring, all of this plumage, except the primaries and second- 
aries and the primary coverts, is lost by molt, and the bird appears in a plu- 
mage essentially like that of the adult (Fig. 5), but for the brown primaries and 
secondaries; and there are usually black spots on the rosy breast, while the 
throat is less solidly black. This plumage is therefore not unlike that of the 
adult male in winter (Fig. 6), but the throat is blacker. It is, however, sub- 
ject to much variation. At the postnuptial molt, this first nuptial plumage is, 
as usual, completely molted, and is followed by that of the adult in winter 
(Fig. 6). The full, mature breeding plumage is not therefore acquired until 
the second spring, when, by partial molt and some wear, the bird shown in 
Fig. 6 acquires the plumage represented by Fig. 5. 

The plumage of the female is deeper, more buffy, in winter than in summer, 
but in its main features is alike at all seasons and all ages. 
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Pine Siskin in Trenton, N. J. 


On Sunday, March 31, while exploring 
an old field near the edge of the water- 
power, which runs through a section of 
’ the city, the writer was agreeably sur- 
prised to observe six Pine Siskins making 
a repast on the seeds of weeds. On several 
previous visits to this same field, flocks 
of the American Goldfinch were seen, and 
it was in quest of this bird that my visit 
on the morning of the 31st was made. 

With a feeling of pleasure more vivid 
than might be aroused by many a songster 
in May, I made a note of this irregular 
individual in my field-book. It has been 
some time since this little bird of the 
North has paid us a passing call.— 
Wittram M. Patmer, Trenton, N. J. 


Where Are the Bluebirds? 


I have observed no Bluebirds since late 
February, and I am receiving reports from 
other observers to the same effect. They 
were in evidence last fall and well into De- 
cember, and at different times during 
the winter I observed the birds in this 
locality, the northern margin of their 
winter habitat. 

There are no Bluebirds at the numer 
ous houses in and about this town, in 
which they have reared broods in previous 
years, and indications point to the de- 
struction of the birds throughout eastern 
United States during the past winter. The 
winter was one of great severity every- 
where, with conditions similar to those 
of 1895, when the Bluebirds were almost 
exterminated. — J. WARREN Jacops, 
Waynesburg, Pa. 


A Woodcock’s Nest 


On April 2, 1911; an old colored wood- 
cutter informed me that he had found “a 
Whippoorwill’s nest.” Thinking this 
rather an early date for this bird to be 
nesting, as it was only about time for its 
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spring arrival, I was eager to find out 
what sort of a nest it was. He led me to 
it, and we found the bird sitting quietly 
on it; but I had to look close to see her, as 
her colors harmonized so perfectly with the 
surrounding pine straw and leaves. I 
readily recognized the bird as a Woodcock. 

The nest had been placed near the 
base of a pine tree, about twenty-five 
yards from a stream of water, bordered 
by a reed-grown marsh. There were scat- 
tering pines and cedars about the nest, 
also a small amount of broom-sedge and 
weeds. 

The bird allowed us almost to touch 
her, before taking wing suddenly and fly- 
ing out of sight. In the nest were four 
rather large eggs for the size of the bird. 
They were brownish buff in color, rather 
thickly spotted with yellowish brown and 
lilac, making them quite inconspicuous. 

Before the nest was discovered, the old 
man had cut down the pine tree which 
stood about eight feet from it, along with 
a number of other trees. He said that 
the bird did not fly off the nest until the 
tree fell, but allowed him to chop the tree 
down almost over her. The tree was then 
cut into firewood, but the bird returned, 
appearing not to be disturbed. 

About 9 A.M., on April 9, I visited the 
the nest, and found the bird on it as before, 
with her long bill resting on the pine straw 
and her big, bright eyes staring at me 
in wild excitement. This time she flew 
off over the ground, feigning to be lame. 
The eggs had evidently just hatched, for 
two of the chicks were not yet thoroughly 
dry. I concealed myself in a brush-blind 
which I had constructed, and waited two 
hours, but the old bird did not return. 

I visited the nest again about four 
o’clock that afternoon, and found it empty. 
I had searched for some time, in hope of 
finding the birds, when I heard a weak, 
high-keyed peep. I walked around the 
spot whence the sound seemed to come, 
searching the ground carefully. Suddenly 
the old bird flew up almost under my 
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feet. There were the four downy chicks 
about twenty feet from the nest. 
they were black, marked with soiled white. 
They were weak and seemed hardly able 
to hold up their large bills. 

I examined the old nest. 
slight depression in the ground, about 
inches and an inch 
deep, and it was composed almost of 
pine needles. The whole mass was prob- 
ably a foot in diameter, hollowed out in 
the middle, nest about four 
inches in diameter and an inch deep inside. 
—MerriaM G. Lewis, Lawrenceville, Va. 


In color 


It was in a 


four in diameter 


to form a 


Pine Grosbeaks in August 


Confirming the report of B. Franklin 
Pepper, in the November—December num- 
ber of Brrp-Lore, the writer observed 
the Pine Grosbeak in considerable num- 
bers on Long Island, and at Casco Bay, 
Maine, during the month of August, 1911. 
They frequented the tops of the taller fir 
trees, and sang merrily during long periods 
in the afternoon. On one occasion, one 
of them sang for a long time in the early 
morning near my hotel window.—H. H. 
Curtis, Montreal, Canada, 


Florida Notes 


We own a home on Ridgwood Avenue, 
in the very heart of the city of Daytona, 
Florida. The lot has about one hundred 
and fifty feet frontage and four hundred 
feet depth, and number 
of large live oaks, covered with Spanish 
moss, and palmetto, mulberry, and large 
magnolia trees, and about one hundred 
orange and grapefruit trees, with three 
deep wells with running water,—thus 
making it an ideal home for many dif- 
ferent kinds of birds. 

The Hermit Thrush, Catbird and Robin 
were. continually about our doorstep, and 
the different kinds of trees and shrubs 
attracted many varieties of birds. 

One day a friend brought a small Florida 
Screech Owl to me alive. After examining 
it for awhile, we let it go, and it flew into 
a near-by mulberry tree. At once there 
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was a commotion in the bird colony on 
the place, and we counted at least fifty 
birds attacking or talking very loud to the 
Owl. There were thirteen species, viz: 
Blue Jay, Brown Thrasher, Catbird, 
Hermit Thrush, Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher, 
Carolina Wren, Bewick’s Wren, House 
Wren, Florida Grackle, Robin, Flicker, 
Red-bellied Woodpecker and Mockingbird. 

The gray squirrels were numerous, and 
it was an ainusement to throw them 
peanuts, and have a Blue Jay ora Grackle 
swoop down to the ground and get the 
nut before the squirrel could reach it. We 
tamed these squirrels and Blue Jays so that 
they would take the nuts from our hands, 
and it was interesting to watch their 
steady approach in short stages to our 
hands, to reach the coveted nut. 

Daytona was favored, in February, by 
a visit from Professor Henry Oldys, who 
was sent there by the U. S. government, 
to inspect the government bird reserva- 
tion at Mosquito Inlet, and we had the 
pleasure of listening to one of his interest- 
ing bird talks. 

Among other that 


things, he said 


“of the fifty-six United States govern- 


ment bird preserves he knew of none that 
had more possibilities before it than the 
Mosquito Inlet preserve. As this pre- 
serve comes up to the city lines, and as 
the city ordinance does not permit any 
gun-firing within the city limits, this bird 
reservation practically extends almost to 
Ormond. As a result, you can stand on 
the main business street of the city oppo- 
site the post-office, facing the Halifax 
river, and feed the Bonaparte Gulls, Royal 
Terns, Herring Gulls, and Scaup Ducks 
that will come up close to you. Itis strange 
how soon these birds know they are in a 
protected zone. Until the establishment 
of this government preserve, such a thing 
as a wild bird in the river, within shooting 
distance, was a rarity, and now Pelicans 
and many varieties of Gulls, Terns, and 
Ducks can be seen both in the river and 
along the ocean shore with large flocks of 
Snipe and Herons of different kinds. I 
counted about seventy different species of 
birds during my stay in February. 


We found the Red-bellied Woodpecker 
very destructive to our oranges, boring 
holes in both green and ripe fruit; but the 
most remarkable thing of all was the 
tameness of what to us had hitherto been 
the shyest of all birds, viz, the Hermit 
Thrush. Here he was so tame that he 
would hardly get from under our feet, 
while we had hitherto known him only in 
his Adirondack home, where he could 
seldom be heard and more rarely seen.— 
Wa. M. Stitiman, Plainfield, N. J. 


Wrens in Our Garden 


Several years ago, we hung a gourd in 
our syringa bush. The door was just the 
the size of a silver dollar, to let in Wrens and 
keep out English Sparrows. 

The first spring it was left empty. The 
second, when blackened by winter and 
coal soot, a pair of Bewick’s Wrens took 
possession, and raised two broods that 
summer. 

The man of the house says that Be- 
wick’s Wren has the spring-iest song he 
knows. 

While feeding their young, the old birds 
seemed very tame, and went back and 
forth to the nest when we were sitting 
only three or four feet away. They rarely 
flew directly to the nest, but lit on a tall 
branch above, and then climbed down as 
if going down a ladder. There were seven 
in the second brood. 

We were so pleased with this success 
that, in the fall, three more gourds were 
hung. But alas for our hopes! When 
spring came again, Mrs. Wren came back 
to her old apartments, threw out the old 
nest, played around for a few days, then 
left for parts unknown. 

Some House Wrens moved in and stayed 
a few days, but they too left; so we thought 
we should have no Wrens this year. 

Two of the gourds were hung in vines 
on the house. July 5, a pair of House 
Wrens moved into one of these, and for a 
day or two seemed about to build a nest. 
After that we could not be sure whether 
Mrs. Wren was there or not. The nest 
too high, but we heard singing 
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and scolding in the garden, and hoped 
she was. 

Finally, early one morning, the old ones 
were seen feeding the brood. After that 
they kept things lively in the garden. It 
was amusing to see the old birds come to 
the nest. They never flew straight to it, 
but usually hopped along the garden walk 
to the fence post, and climbed up the post, 
flying from the top to a perch above it, 
then to the edge of the nest. They never 
once missed lighting on the edge of the 
hole until the little ones got big enough to 
poke their heads out in the way; then a 
perch was put up for them to rest on 
while feeding. Both birds were in sight 
when the perch was put up, but they did 
not seem to mind, and flew right upon it as 
if it had always been there. 

In ten days the little brood was gone, 
and we expected to see no more of the 
Wrens. During the hot weather we had 
our supper in the garden. One evening, 
as we sat at supper, a House Wren came 
over the fence, scolding noisily. To our 
great surprise, he flew right into a gourd 
in the syringa bush, one never used for a 
nest. Since then we have frequently seen 
him go to roost there, between six o’clock 
and half-past, and do not doubt that he 
goes every night. Once he brought another 
Wren; hopped into the gourd, hopped out 
again, all the time chirping in a soft per- 
suasive note new to us. But no, she would 
not go in, and he flew off with her. 

Once he went in without any noise, but 
usually he chirps loudly, as if he said: 
“Look at me! I’m going to bed!” 

Now we are wondering how many gourds 
will have nests this spring.—Lizzre A. 
Lyte, Lexington, Ky. 


Winter Robins in Wisconsin 


January, in Wisconsin, broke all records 
for cold, and the winter as a whole has been 
equaled or exceeded by only five winters 
in the forty-two years that the weather 
records have been kept. Against this 
chilly background it is interesting to 
place the Robin record of the winter. 
Robins were reported from over thirty 
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localities in the state, and by several per- 
sons in most of these places. In most of 
the places the Robins were reported as 
appearing to be well and happy. In Mil- 
waukee, about the middle of January, 
three Robins were found dead with no 
no signs of violence. They were believed 
to have died of cold or starvation, or both. 
One of these was received by the writer 
January 17. It was in good feather, but 
the body was emaciated. A Robin was 
received from Baraboo, January 28, that 
had been shot by a farmer near that city. 
It was one of a small flock that was seen 
feeding on frozen apples. It was shot to 
settle a dispute as to whether it was a 
Robin or a Pine Grosbeak! 

Robins were reported from the follow- 
ing places: Appleton, Baraboo, Barron, 
Beloit, Cedarburg, Cottage Grove, Eau 
Claire, Elkhorn, Gay’s Mills, Golden Lake 
Green Lake, Hartland, Hillsboro, Ken- 
dall, La Crosse, Lake Geneva, Lodi, Madi- 
son, Manitowoc, Maribel, Mayville, Mil- 
waukee, Muscoda, Prairie du Sac, Reeds- 
burg, Richland Center, Town of Richmond, 
Wauwatosa, Westfield, Whitewater, Wil- 
liams Bay, and Winneconne. Ejighty-one 
per cent of the reports were made during 
the very severe weather of January and 
As there was an abundance of 
fruit, such as wild grapes, hawthorns, wild 
crabs, woodbine, viburnum, mountain ash, 
bittersweet, sumac, and the like, and a 
good crop of seed fruits, the inference is 
that the abundance of food enabled the 
Robins to stay in spite of the weather.— 
I. N. MitcHett, Milwaukee,Wis. 


February. 


Records from London, Ont. 


On the morning of May 22, 1911, while 
looking for birds in a small tract of woods 
about four miles of London, our 
attention was drawn to a series of strange 
notes. Wequickly pushed our way through 
the bushes, and were very much surprised, 
as well as delighted, to find that their 
author was a Yellow-breasted Chat. He 
sat in plain view on the top of a small 
bush, and we observed him through our 
glasses at short range for some time. We 
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were not able satisfactorily to settle the 
question of whether he had a mate or not, 
but at least one bird was seen on several 
different occasions during the summer. I 
believe this is the first record of the Chat 
for our vicinity. 

The bird lovers of London were 
favored with visits from three rather rare 
species in the year 1911. A Cardinal spent 
the winter with us, taking up his quarters 
right in the center of the city. A flock 
of some seventy-five Evening Grosbeaks 
were here for a week or two in March, the 
Chat above mentioned making the third. 

We hope we may see them all again dur- 
ing 1912, but perhaps that is expecting 
too much.—C. G. Watson and MELVILLE 
DALE. 


Notes on the Pine Warbler and 
House Wren 


The Pine Warbler, while common in 
migration, is a rare and local summer 
resident in central New Hampshire. With 
the Myrtle Warbler it shares the honor of 
being the first Warbler to arrive in spring. 
The earliest date was April 18, at which 
time the snow was yet deep in the woods. 
Although the Pine Warbler usually finds 
its food among the thick branches of the 
pines, on one occasion I saw one fly out 
and take an insect on the wing. Two or 
three pairs breed every summer about 
Tilton. Until this year, I had heard only 
one song from the bird. On June 19, in a 
grove of red pines, I found a Pine Warbler 
singing as it moved in its sluggish manner 
through the branches in search of food. At 
first it gave only the sweet, unbroken trill 
so characteristic of the bird. Soon, how- 
ever, it changed to another song. This 
closely resembled the chippy-chippy-chippy 
of the Chipping Sparrow, but was clearer 
and sweeter, just as the trill was clearer 
and sweeter than the Chippy’s trill. I 
remained in the grove for some time, but 
while I was there the bird did not return 
to the more common song. 

About Tilton, the House Wren is also 
a rare and local summer resident. Up to 
1904, a few pairs were found about the 


village every summer. Since that year, 
however, the bird appears to have been 
absent. When I arrived in Tilton, this 
summer, I was surprised to find a pair of 
Wrens nesting in an apple orchard in the 
village. The male was in full song at all 
hours of the day, even during the hot wave 
of the first week of July. As the summer 
passed, he seemed to lose his joyous spirits, 
and the song was given less freely. The 
date on which the song was heard was the 
morning of August 13, when only a few 
notes were given. What brought back 
the Wrens after so long an absence I do 
not know, and I shall wait with interest to 
see if they will appear again next year.— 
Epwarp H. Perkins, Tilton, N. H. 


Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher near New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


We wish to report the occurrence of 
a Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher, in New York 
State, about two miles from this village. 
We saw this bird at seven o’clock on the 
morning of May 3. We were first attracted 
by its call, and soon saw it near the top 
of a large tree. We quickly identified 
it—its small size, slender build, blue-gray 
upperparts, and grayish white under- 
parts, its black tail with white outer 
feathers, its note, and its habits, all con- 
tributing to make our identification posi- 
tive. The bird was very active, flitting 
about among the upper branches, and 
now and then darting out into the air 
after passing insects. Though there were 
several Warblers—Blue-winged, Chest- 
nut-sided, Black and White and Redstarts 
—in the neighboring trees, it seemed to 
be alone, rather than in company with 
these birds—RicHarp L. BuRDSALL, 
SamMuEt N. Comiy, James C. MapLes, 
W. Borttron Coox, Port Chester, N. Y. 


1911 Bird Notes from Long Beach, L. I. 


In company with various bird students 
of New York City, I continued my obser- 
vations at this very favorable station, 
and trust that the following may be of 
some interest to readers of Brrp-Lore. 
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During the past year, I made thirteen 
visits, and observed 87 species of birds. 
The biggest list for one day was on May 
17, when Mr. George E. Hix and I 
observed 41 species. The most interesting 
fact which has developed as a result of 


“my work afield at this locality during 


the last four years is the increasing abund- 
ance of Ducks and shore-birds, due, 
doubtless, to the abolition of spring shoot- 
ing. It is also worthy of note that during 
the last two years the spring has yielded 
much better results than the fall; both 
orders being represented by more species, 
as well as in greater numbers. Thus 
twelve kinds of Ducks were observed in 
March, as against eight in November; 
and, although the number of species of 
Shore-birds seen in August was only two 
less than that observed in May, yet the 
number of individuals was much smaller. 
Although absent in Europe during August, 
I have this last information from Mr. 
C. H. Rogers, who visited Long Beach 
with me in May. In concluding these 
remarks, I may say that every species 
noted below was identified with power- 
ful binoculars, and seen by more than 
one observer, and every attempt was made 
to be accurate. 

January 8.—Fox Sparrow, 1; Robin, 1. 

March 12.—Redhead, 2; Prairie Horned 
Lark, r. 

March 26.—Mallard, 1; Lesser Scaup 
Duck, 2; Snowflake, 3—a very late date. 

April 23.—Piping Plover, 4. 

May 17.—Laughing Gull, 1—a fine 
adult bird at close range; Hudsonian 
Curlew, 13—(oddly enough, a flock of 
twelve was twice observed in May, 1910, 
in exactly the same place)*; Short-eared 
Owl, 1—a late date. 

May 28.—White-rumped Sandpiper, 1 
(a broken wing permitted a very near 
approach); Black-bellied Plover, 150; 
Turnstone, 130. The last two species I 
give, not for their rarity, but for the very 
unusual numbers. There was a flock of 
104 Turnstones, by actual count, on Point 
Lookout—a very fine sight. 

May 30.—American Scaup Duck, tr. 

*Vide Birv-Lore Nov.-Dec., 1910, p. 247- 
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Sanderling, 62,—a large 
number for this date. Almost every bird 
was maimed or wounded in some way, 
the majority with a broken wing, and 
a few minus a leg. Ipswich Sparrow, 1,— 
my earliest date of arrival. 

November 7.—Pectoral Sandpiper, 1; 
Piping Plover, 2. This is by far the latest 
record for Long Island, the average date 
of departure being early September. Dr. 
W. H. Wiegmann, Messrs. C. H. Rogers 
and S. V. LaDow, and I obtained excel- 
lent views of these little birds, which 
with their tameness, per- 
mitted a very close approach. They were 
way.—LuDLOW 


October 20. 
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not disabled in 
Griscom, New York City. 
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The Birds of Little Elk Cafion 


In the southwest corner of South 
Dakota lies the beautiful Black Hills 
country—beautiful, even now, though 


stripped of its forests and robbed of its 
gold; strangely wild and beautiful in the 
old days when clothed with the forest 
primeval—a garment which softened its 
startling outlines and tempered its crystal- 
line daylight. 

In the early father located 
in a wild cafion known as Little Elk, a 
tract of timber, and, erecting a rough 
house there, removed his family thither. 

It is a rare experience to a nature lover 
to be the “first who ever burst”’ into, or 
at least inhabited, a new country. To 
give the wild creatures their first impres- 
sion of humanity isa privilege and a respon- 
sibility. That they make perfectly logical 
and intelligent response to this impres- 
sion is unquestionable. 

The forest was pine—open, parklike, 
with no undergrowth, the climate very 
dry. Birds, at first, were comparatively 
few, though, in a few years the favorites 
of civilization followed settlement. During 
our first summer, occasional flights, twit- 
terings in the tops of trees, the melting 
notes of the Water Ouzel at sunset, the 
Mourning Dove from the hollows of the 
hills, the Meadow Lark, and the Poor-will, 
with a few others, kept bird thoughts 
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alive in our minds. It was with the first 
snowfall that birds came down and dwelt 
among us. The dry Arctic snow lay 
heaped upon evéry feature of the land- 
scape. The world was buried. 

Touched by the petitions of a chilly 
Junco or two at the kitchen door, we 
swept clean the broad front porch and 
scattered there a few seeds and crumbs. 
Lo! we had inaugurated a custom that 
was to endure for fifteen years. During 
all those fifteen winters, our porch was 
alive with the flutterings of birds—the 
woods about vocal with their twittering 
conversation. 

Juncos, Nuthatches, Chickadees, Rocky 
Mountain Jays—these were our perma- 
nent boarders. Crossbills, Cedar Wax- 
wings, dark blue Jays and Magpies, all 
these in flocks were transients on the 
place, but never frequented the porch. 
All of our porch boarders wore grays, or 
black and white—true little winter birds. 
From the dining-room window we watched 
them—the family kitty among us, most 
interested of all. Little by little we 
learned and catered to their tastes. 

The Rocky Mountain Jays, aggressive, 
noisy, omnivorous, beautiful creatures, 
were our chickens, and obligingly devoured 
anything and everything set before them 
as long as the big mouthfuls lasted. The 
little birds hung back before the onslaught 
of the Jays, but came in for their innings 
later, when only crumbs and seeds re- 
mained. 

The Juncos dined daintily on seeds 
from the Canaries’ cages, and millet, which 
was one of the crops of the country. The 
Nuthatches, funny little mouselike creep- 
ers, loved crumbs and meat, and toiled 
ceaselessly all day up and down the bark- 
covered piazza, tucking away their trea- 
sures. 

The Chickadees were meat-eaters pri- 
marily. All winter, meat-bones hung for 
their edification ornamentally along the 
eaves. On these they swung and picked, 
and between them and the trees made their 
quick, darting rushes punctuated with 
bright, sharp queries and observations. 
Marrow-bones were the best of all. In 


and out of these they chased one another 
endlessly dining as they went, and, in 
return, on every blue winter day that 
held a hint of coming spring, they soared 
to the tops of the slender pines and 
dropped us the languishing Phoebe notes 
that we always paused to catch. 

Often into the busy concourse on the 
porch dropped Bunny, the red squirrel 
whose home was in the roof—dropped, 
and held autocratic sway until his hunger 
was appeased. 

And, once in a great while, came a 
Hawk like a bolt from the sky, and 
seized a living morsel that made neither 
outcry nor defense. 

On the winter nights, the Owls sung ora- 
torios through the frozen forest. Bass 
and tenor, soprano and all, came in at 
their own sweet will, and the little day 
birds listened and cowered. 

Just what is the use of feeding the birds? 
Why not let Nature take its course? It 
is hard to say, yet happy the child who 
has had the experience with the little 
tender, cheery, spirit-things. He is a 
better child I’m sure.—ALIce Day PRATT, 
New York City. 


A Day’s Water-fowl Migration in 
South Dakota 


The northward flight of water-fowl 
always attracts attention. It is in the 
northern Mississippi basin that such 


flights are most notable. Perhaps fifty 
years ago, Illinois and Iowa excelled, but 
it seems that now eastern Dakota is the 
the region most favored in this regard. 
The water-birds follow up the Missouri 
Valley, and the Dakota (James) valley, 
which extends north into middle North 
Dakota almost to Devil’s Lake. This 
region, though flat in its general features, 
has thousands of small, shallow, glacial 
lakes and ponds which afford much-used 
stopping-places. Corresponding depres- 
sions in the more popuious states are 
either drained, or so extensively hunted as 
to be comparatively unavailable for large 
numbers of game-birds. 

It was my good fortune to spend a few 
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days, early in April, 1912, at the family 
home, which is situated on a bluff between, 
and overlooking, the Dakota valley and a 
pair of fair-sized glacial lakes. April 4 was 
such a notable day that I am tempted to 
endeavor to describe it. 

The winter had been long and severe. 
Birds did not come in abundance until 
March 30. By April 4 ice had almost dis- 
appeared; a little green grass could be seen; 
the earliest prairie flowers (Peucednum 
and pasque flower) were just appearing; 
wheat-seeding had commenced; a warm 
south wind prevailed. 

Throughout the day, from sunrise to 
well into the night, flocks of Ducks, Geese 
and Cranes passed. Only for short inter- 
vals would an examination of the sky not 
reveal one or more northward-flying bands. 

The Sandhill Crane is one of the most 
conspicuous birds of the prairie region, 
and every farmer’s boy knows its unsur- 
passed call of rich, bugle-like notes. Flocks 
ordinarily of about twenty individuals, 
were seen soaring at great heights and 
drifting northward, or flying lower in a 
more or less direct line. During the day 
more than a dozen flocks were seen, and 
in the evening many were heard to pass 
in rapid succession, indicating that in the 
darkness soaring is replaced by direct 
flight. 

Four flocks of scores, or hundreds, of 
silent, silvery Snow Geese were seen. 
Three were of the Lesser, and one of the 
Greater. In two of the flocks, two or 
three dark, immature birds contrasted 
sharply with the white adults. A half- 
dozen flocks of honking Canadas were 
seen, and one flock of small Hutchins’, 
as well as a flock of Geese intermediate in 
size, the White-fronted Geese, .passed. 

Many flights of Ducks were seen, but 
from the usual distance not all could be 
recognized. However, Mallards, Pintail, 
Teal and Scaups were made out. Late in 
the afternoon I went to a near-by lake 
with my binoculars, and identified there 
the following species: Hooded Merganser, 
Mallard, Gadwall, Baldpate, Green- 
winged Teal, Shoveler, Pintail, Redhead, 
Canvasback, Lesser Scaup Duck, Ring- 
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necked Duck, Golden-eye, and Buffle- 
head. 

Among the land-birds enjoyed on that 
spring day may be mentioned: Chestnut- 
collared Longspurs, migrated throughout 
the day, singing as they went; a pair of 
American Pipits; Swainson’s Western Red- 
tail, and Marsh Hawks and Prairie Fal- 
cons and Redwings galore. Western 
Meadowlarks were singing on every side. 
Early in the morning the drumming of 
the Prairie Chicken resounded from afar. 

I hope that the thousands of bird- 
lovers who would appreciate it may some- 
time have the pleasure of spending such 
a day as I have tried to describe, in 
Dakota.—STEPHEN SARGENT VISHER, 
Vermilion, S. D. 


Leucostictes Making Cliff Swallows’ 
Nests Their Night Abode 


Late one cold January evening, while 
passing below a high, rocky cliff, I noticed 
a flock of small birds flying about near some 
Cliff Swallows’ nests. They were greatly dis- 
turbed by a Golden Eagle which was 
soaring near the cliff, and would dart out 
after him every time he passed. 

The following morning I climbed up the 
steep talus under some of the lower nests, 
but no birds were to be seen. But that 
evening, when I again climbed up to the 
nests, the birds were there, as on the pre- 
vious evening. They all flew out of the 
nests as I approached, and, to my great 
surprise, I found them to be the Gray- 
crowned Leucosticte (Leucosticte tephro- 
cotis), a ground bird, making the home of 
a cliff-dweller its night abode. It did not 
seem possible, but it was true; for, while 
I stood beneath the towering rock, these 
little birds hovered overhead, scolding 
me, and at times some would come quite 
near. But they quieted down, upon find- 
ing I was not going to harm them, and 
soon they were entering the nests again, 
scolding and quarreling over the owner- 
ship of the various nests. They had not 
the certainty of entering the nests that 
the Swallows have, but hovered for some 
time at the door, then made a dive at it; 
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sometimes to miss their hold on its bottle- 
neck, or to find the nest already occupied 
by a quarrelsome neighbor. 

Before long the birds had all gone in- 
doors again; but there was an eye at every 
window, watching me as I prowled around 
below. 

From the litter on the rocks and ground 
these nests must have been occupied ever 
since these birds came down from their 
northern summer home, which is about 
the middle of November. 

During the day, the Leucosticte spends 
its time in the hills among the sage brush, 
in search of seeds. But, when the evening 
sun throws long, slender shadows across 
the valleys, they return to the cliff for 
the night.—Sanprorp MI ts, Hailey, Wyo 


Wilson’s Snipe and Its Nest 


It was in a willow swamp on the east 
side of the Bridger Mountains, Mont., 
that I first made an intimate acquaintance 
with the Wilson’s Snipe. -The swamp was 
the home of many kinds of birds. A 
colony of Brewer’s Blackbirds built their 
nests in the willows, and with them were 
one or two nests of the Thick-billed Red- 
wing. In an open, grassy spot, Western 
Savannah Sparrows and Bobolinks were 
common; and, each time I ventured in a 
certain direction, a pair of Wilson’s Phal- 
aropes circled about my head, uttering 
soft, plaintive notes. Near a small pool 
of water, several Killdeer and a pair of 
Carolina Rails were usually feeding. In 
a corner where the willows grew tall and 
thick, I found the bulky arched-over, mud- 
and-stick nest of a pair of Magpies. In 
addition to these birds, the early morn- 
ing chorus proclaimed that Goldfinches, 
White-crowned and Song Sparrows, Yel- 
low Warblers, Yellow-throats, Catbirds, 
Chickadees and Robins inhabited the wil- 
low thicket. 

During May and early June, the most 
noticeable bird of all was the Wilson’s 
Snipe; though, as far as I knew, but a 
single pair inhabited the swamp. From 
early in the evening, throughout the night, 
and often until nine or ten o’clock in the 


morning, the male Snipe was almost con- 
stantly circling over the swamp, high in 
the air, and, at intervals of perhaps five or 
ten seconds, making a series of loud, 
whirring wing-notes. Heard in a dark 
night, the weird sound seems to be only 
a few feet over one’s head; but, in reality, 
the bird is high up, often so high that it 
is difficult to find him, even in daylight. 
The bird begins his flight by a long, 
noiseless slant, at an angle of perhaps 
fifteen degrees to the horizontal. He soon 
reaches a culminating point, turns and 
shoots downward at about the same angle, 
producing the curious sounds, which grow 
louder and higher in pitch as the bird 
descends. This ascending and descending 
flight is continued around and around in 
a wide circle two hundred yards or more 
in diameter. 

Once, when watching this performance, 
I noticed that the bird began this down- 
ward flight when directly opposite the 

_ peak of a distant mountain. I counted 
the number of upward and downward 
flights as it went around the circle, 
and at the end of five complete 
flights found it again opposite the moun- 
tain peak. I watched it several times as 
it circled round, and found just five 
flights in each circle. From where I stood, 
the circle divided into ten equal parts by 
the high and low points of flight, and each 
of these points was always opposite a cer- 
tain point in the horizon. 

Several times I searched about the 
swamp, in an attempt to find the Snipe’s 
nest, but was unsuccessful. Occasion- 
ally I flushed a Snipe, and often heard its 
long, Rail-like call. On June 7, however, 
when returning to the vicinity after an 
absence of several days, a friend who 
lived in a cabin near the edge of the swamp 
told me that he had found the nest. In 
a small grassy opening among the willows, 
he pointed out the mother Snipe seated 
on it. I approached within a few inches 
of her back before she finally left the 

nest. She dropped into the grass a few 

feet away, and, for a time feigned lame- 
ness, in an attempt to lead us away. The 
nest was merely a hollow lined with a few 
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coarse grasses. The four dark brown, 
heavily spotted eggs were placed with the 
points together and the large ends up and 
out. 

On June 12 I found that the young 
were just coming out. One young bird, 
still wet, lay beside its broken shell. A 
second egg was cracked clear across, and 
a third egg pipped. Soon the second egg 
had fallen apart, and the young bird, with 
one foot in the air, was struggling to free 
its head from the shell. During all this 
time, the mother Snipe remained a few 
feet away in the grass, watching us and 
occasionally calling excitedly. The male 
was circling through the sky, as usual, 
and appeared to take no interest what- 
ever in the nest or the young. 

The next morning I was out early to 
see what had occurred during the night. 
The sky was clouded and a light rain was 
falling. I flushed the female near the nest, 
but found only broken shells and the 
fourth egg, which had not hatched, in the 
nest itself. After a long search through 
the grass surrounding the nest, I found a 
young bird only a few inches from its 
edge. It appeared nearly twice as large, 
and fully three times as interesting, as 
the little wet chicks of the night before. 
In spite of a rainy night, it was fluffed out 
into a little round ball of brown, cream- 
spotted down. After a little more search, 
I discovered the other two young hiding 
in the grass close to the nest.—ARETAS A 
SAUNDERS, Anaconda, Mont. 


Notes From Prospect Park 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


On May 14, 1912, we observed Brew- 
ster’s Warbler and the Mourning Warbler 
in Prospect Park.—K. P. and E. W. 
Vretor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Unusua! Abundance of Goldfinches 


Brrp-Lore will be glad to receive any 
notes on the exceptional abundance of 
Goldfinches during the past spring. At 
Englewood, N. J., they have been ob- 
served, since April 15, in flocks contain- 
ing several hundred individuals.—FRANK 
M. CuHapman, Englewood, N. J. 


Book News and Reviews 


HANDBOOK OF Brrps OF EASTERN NORTH 
America. With Introductory Chapters 
on the Study of Birds in Nature. By 
Frank M. CHAPMAN. With full-page 
plates in colors and black and white by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and text-cuts by 
Tappan Adney and Ernest Thompson 
Seton. Revised Edition. New York 
and London: D. Appleton’& Co., 1912; 
xxx -+ 530pp.; 12mo, 24 plates, 1 map, 
1 color chart, 136 text-cuts. 


Nearly a score of years ago, the needs 
of the amateur bird student were recog- 
nized and met by the publication of the 
first edition of the ‘Handbook.’ It set a 
standard that is not only maintained in 
the new edition before us, but one that 
is now raised to an even higher plane, the 
best of the old features being retained 
and many new added, without 
materially increasing the size of so handy 
a volume. It is thoroughly up to date, 
being virtually rewritten and improved 
with new subject matter and new plates, 
and is, in fact, a veritable granary of 
ornithological information, concisely ar- 
ranged by an author who, from personal 
experience, is thoroughly familiar with 
his subject, and possessed of remarkable 
skill in separating the superfluous dross 
from the fine gold. The beginner is 
pleasantly led from subject to subject, 
the advanced student will find much tg 
occupy his close attention, and even the 
haughty expert, on turning the pages, 
may learn a great deal that he did not 
know before. 

Viewed at close range, the ‘Handbook’ 
is made up of two component parts: (1) 
an ‘Introduction’ which of itself would 
constitute a book of essays, and (2) ‘The 
Birds of North America east of the Nine- 
teenth Meridian,’ a part of which contains 
concise descriptions of plumages, nests 
and eggs, measurements and ranges, 
migration and nesting dates, and brief 
bits of life histories. 

The brevity of Part II is made possible 
by the comprehensiveness of Part I, which 
presents “at least a suggestive biography 
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of the bird,” or rather, so deals with 
topics germane to every bird that, so far 
as the individual species are concerned, 
much may be taken for granted. 

Comparing the new edition with the 
old, we like the old style of type better 
than the new, but, aside from this minor 
consideration, the new surpasses the old 
in every way. There is an increase of 
pages from 421 to 530, of plates from 20 
to 24, of illustrations from 115 to 136, 
and a large expansion of the introductory 
matter. Among the well-chosen plates 
are some of Mr. L. A. Fuertes’s best and, 
as a splendid study of owls in black and 
white, Plate X VIII is certainly unsurpassed. 
The Biological Survey’s colored zone map 
of North America is a most useful addition, 
and even the rule marked with both 
inches and millimeters is an improvement 
on the first edition. Many bibliographic 
references to species have been grouped 
at the ends of the chapters of the intro- 
ductory part, or under the species or 
group to which they refer, and the volume 
concludes with a convenient bibliography 
in which the titles of Standard ‘local lists’ 
are arranged under states. 

The ‘Introduction,’ prefaced by a 
‘Historical Review’ and ‘Plan of the Work’ 
deserves the thoughtful consideration of 
every reader. It is divided into the follow- 
ing chapters and sections: 

Chapter I.—Why we should study birds. 

Chapter II.—A word to the beginner. 

Finding and naming birds. 

The equipment of the field-student. 

Collecting birds, their nests and eggs. 

American ornithological societies. 

Current ornithological magazines. 
Chapter III.—The study of birds in 

nature. 

The distribution of birds. 

The migration of birds. 

The voice of birds. 

The nesting season. 

The plumage of birds. 

The food of birds. 

General activities of the adult bird. 
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The above sections are again subdi- 
vided and have convenient subtitles to 
catch the eye, while a feature new in this 
edition is the closing of each new section 
with a bibliography of the more impor- 
tant articles bearing upon that particular 
subject of which it treats, and with a sort 
of an examination paper for the benefit of 
the student. The bibliographies, or 
‘References,’ will prove a boon to those 
who wish to dip deeper into any of the 
subjects, and are the cream of the lit- 
erature. We may not dwell deeply upon 
the merits of each of the chapters, but 
we are under the impression that the 
section on ‘The Migration of Birds’ is 
perhaps the best essay that has yet been 
written on this fascinating subject of 
mystery and contention. The author’s 
wide field experiences enable him to cull 
the conflicting facts and figures of others, 
and weave them into harmony with his 
own ideas, which incline toward setting 
“instinctive functional activity” as the 
mainspring Nor is his 
statement that “existing phenomena are 
not therefore to be explained solely by 
observable causes,’ for the reason that 
“birds have been migratory for an incal- 
culable period,” likely to be challenged. 
This essay, illustrated by several instruc- 
tive maps, is only one of the many gems 
hidden among the pages of the ‘Hand- 
book,’ which is not only a monument to 
the knowledge and ability of its author, 
but a boon to every bird student.—J. D., Jr 


of migration. 


A History oF THE Brrps oF COLORADO. 
By Wituram Luttey ScLratTer. With- 
erby & Co., 326 High Holborn, London, 
1912. 8 vo, xxiv, + 576 pp., 17 plates, 
1 map. Price, $5. 

This excellent work is published as a 
memorial to the late General William 
J. Palmer, so well known as a public- 
spirited citizen of Colorado, but it is also 
a memorial to the all-too-brief stay of its 
author in this country as director of the 
Colorado College Museum. It is, in fact, 
a manual of Colorado birds, with keys 
to orders, families, genera and species, 
descriptions of plumages, notes on general 
and local distribution, with a concord- 
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ance of previous records of occurrence, 
and a short account of general and nest- 
ing habits. 

The illustrations are from photographs, 
there is a contour map of Colorado, a 
bibliography and a gazetteer of localities 
mentioned; in short, the work is well 
planned and well executed, and we can 
only regret that it could not have been 
issued in a large enough edition and at a 
low enough price to be accessible to all 
students of Colorado bird-life for many 
years to come.—F. M. C. 


WoopLanp Ipyts. By W. S. BLATCHLEY. 
Indianapolis. Nature Publishing Co., 
1912. 16mo, 242 pp., 3 half-tone plates. 


Here is the record of close, intimate 
communings with Nature, as she revealed 
herself to the author during various 
camping trips in western Indiana. Mr. 
Blatchley’s text is ““Be ye satisfied with 
little things,” and the pleasure and profit 
he derives from a study or contemplation 
of everyday nature round about us is a 
sermon of reproach’ to -him who thinks 
more wonderful worlds exist than those 
we find at our threshold. 

It is not so much what we see, but 
how we see it, is the lesson this little 
volume teaches, and we commend it 
particularly to those whose field of out- 
door opportunities is geographically lim- 
ited, but, as this book will show, poten- 
tially without bounds.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—The April number of ‘The 
Auk’ under the guiding hand of the new 
editor, Mr. Witmer Stone, is quite up 
to the standard so long maintained by 
Dr. J. A. Allen, and contains a large 
number of interesting articles. A par- 
ticularly pleasing study of the home life 
of a bird is Mr. R. T. Moore’s ‘The 
Least Sandpiper During the Nesting Sea- 
son in the Magdalen Islands,’ illustrated 
with several half-tones; and another bit 
of careful bird study by the late Mr. 
Frank Bolles, entitled ‘Notes on Whip- 
poorwills and Owls,’ has been gleaned 
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from his notes by Mr. Brewster. Such 
accurate and precise observations are to 
be commended as models for the younger 
generation of bird lovers to follow. 

We are taken afield in South America 
by Mr. S. N. Rhoads, in his ‘Birds of the 
Paramo of Central Ecuador,’ and we read, 


too, ‘A last Word on the Passenger 
Pigeon,’ by Prof. C. F. Hodge. A some- 
what speculative paper by Dr. S. F. 


Trotter on ‘The Relation of Genera to 
Faunal Areas’ claims attention. One by 
Dr. C. W. Townsend on ‘The Validity 
of the Red-legged Subspecies of Black 
Duck’ tells of some Ducks in captivity. 
The distressing conditions that prevail in 
foreign countries, where all sorts of small 
birds are sold for food in the markets, 
are set forth by Dr. L. B. Bishop, under 
title of ‘Birds in Markets of Southern 
Europe.’ Song birds are sold like vegetables, 
strung together in bunches. 

A fine illustration of what a bog priority 
is for the professional ornithologist is 
afforded in Mr. S. N. Rhoads’ ‘Additions 
to the Known Ornithological Publications 
of C. S. Rafinesque.’ A couple of num- 
bers of an old magazine, ‘The Cosmonist,’ 
have been unearthed, one containing an 
earlier name for the Cliff Swallow, and 
the other an earlier name for the genus 
Hydrochelidon, and misspelled at that! 
There are said to be eighteen other miss- 
ing numbers suspended like the sword of 
Damocles above the heads of the nomen- 
claturists. There is also professional food 
for reflection in Mr. Witmer Stone’s com- 
ments on ‘Vroeg’s Catalogue.’ 

Prof. H. L. Clark’s ‘Notes on the Lay- 
san Finch’ are chiefly pterylogical and 
anatomical. Mr. W. L. McAtee discusses 
‘Certain Phases of the Theory of Recog- 
nition Marks,’ pointing out how easily 
birds of supposedly keen eyesight are 
decoyed by the crudest devices. Dr. D. E. 
Wheeler offers ‘Notes on the Spring Mi- 
gration at Timber Line, north of Great 
Slave Lake,’ a region little known save 
to trappers and Indians; hence the sketch 
map accompanying the paper is of value. 
Mr. C. H. Kennedy has ‘Further Notes 
on the Fruit-eating Habits of the Sage 
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Thrasher in the Yakima Valley, Wash- 
ington,’ and Mr. John E. Thayer gives 
the history of some of the ‘Great Auk 
Eggs in the Thayer Museum,’ together 
with a half-tone of one of them. 

‘An Apparently Unrecognized Race of 
the Red-shouldered Hawk’ is described 
by Dr. L. B. Bishop, and named Buteo 
lineatus texanus. . 

The Notes and Reviews are particu- 
larly full, and we are glad to see an effort 
made to index the contents of the ornith- 
ological journals of all countries. Those 
who bind their Auks should take notice 
that the annual list of officers and mem- 
bers appears in this number.—J. D., Jr. 

THE Conpor.—The March number 
of ‘The Condor’ contains only three 
general articles. The first and most 
extended is entitled ‘A Week Afield in 
Southern Arizona,’ by F. C. Willard. This 
paper, which is illustrated with seven text 
figures of nests and nesting-sites, gives the 
experiences of an egg-collecting trip in the 
region between Tombstone and Tucson 
during the latter part of May, torr. 

Mailliard’s article on ‘Passerella stephensi 
in Marin County,’ which contains the re- 
sults of a critical examination of a series 
of specimens, shows that Stephens’ Fox 
Sparrow, instead of being confined to South- 
ern California, breeds in the Sierras as far 
north as Tulare County, and occasionally 
wanders north in winter to Marin County, 
opposite the upper end of San Francisco 
Bay. Ray’s account of the ‘Nesting of the 
Canada Goose, at Lake Tahoe,’ is a 
welcome contribution to knowledge. 

At the meeting of the Northern Division 
of the Cooper Club, held in January, a 
‘Committee on the Conservation of Wild 
Life’ was appointed as one of the perma- 
nent committees of the club, and a state- 
ment outlining its work has been prepared 
by its chairman, W. P. Taylor. Created 
for the purpose of codperating with other 
organizations and stimulating public in- 
terest in the protection of wild life, this 
committee has a wide and important 
field before it, and is in a position to take 
up some of the broader problems of game 
conservation on the Pacific coast.—T. S. P 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Tue bill to protect migratory game 
and insectivorous birds (No. 6497), which 
was introduced into the United States 
Senate by Senator McLean, on April 24, 
was reported on favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Forest Reservations and Pro- 
tection of Game, two days later. Game 
commissioners and other officials rep- 
resenting forty-three states appeared 
before the Committee, and its report 
states that “their testimony based upon 
years of experience and practical obser- 
vation, was conclusive to the fact that 
state control of migratory birds, must, from 
the very nature of the surrounding temp- 
tations and conditions, end in failure.’ 

Under the provisions of the bill in 
question, the Unites States Department 
of Agriculture would decide at what 
season migratory game birds could be 
properly hunted. That is, the often 
widely varying laws now existing would 
give way to one law based, not on selfish 
or local considerations, but with a full 
understanding of all the facts involved, 
and with an eye to the rights of the public 
at large rather than to the short-sighted 
interests of the few. Everyone desirous 
of due protection for our migratory birds 
will realize how incalculably the cause of 
bird conservation would be advanced by 
the passage of this measure, and it is hoped 
that it will become a law. 

This measure, we should add, embodies, 
in effect, the provisions of the original 
Shiras bill. 


Editorial 
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In addition to the usual articles ac- 
companying the colored plates appearing 
in this issue of Brrp-LoreE, we print also 
studies of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
and Ruby-throated Hummingbird, which 
could have been made only through that 
close, intimate, personal association which 
we establish with any creature which 
depends upon us for its existence. 

Whether the lives of the ‘Little Hum- 
mer’ and ‘Ezekiel’ were prolonged or 
shortened by human care, or whether even 
in sympathetic captivity, they missed that 
freedom which was their rightful heritage, 
we may not know; but it is significant 
that each recorder of the history of these 
short lives expresses, independently, her 
belief that they were not lived in vain. 


AMONG current items of popular news- 
paper natural history designed to rejoice 
the discriminating, is a somewhat preten- 
tious article in a New York evening paper, 
which prides itself on accuracy of state- 
ment, in which a fluent if not wise reporter 
writing on John Burroughs’ seventy- 
fifth birthday, tells us how greatly Mr. 
Burroughs’ has missed hearing the song 
of the wake-robin this spring! No one, 
we may add, to whom we have related 
this delightful observation, has enjoyed 
it more than Mr. Burroughs. 

We should also share with Brrp-Lore’s 
readers our pleasure in an advertisement 
which appears in a late issue of a millinery 
trade journal, offering for sale, in addition 
to “gorgeous and dazzling Paradise, 
Goura, Pigeon and Numidie,” the “ex- 
ceedingly rare and rakish quills of the 
Great Auk.” If this be a joke, it appears 
to be on the advertiser, since the Great 
Auk, as a member of the family Alcide, 
is protected by the laws of the state in 
which its “quills” are offered for sale. 


THE next issue of Brrp-Lore will con- 
tain an important and valuable article by 
Mr. Frederic H. Kennard on planting for 
birds, with a practically complete list of 
the shrubs and trees of temperate eastern 
North America, which bear fruit on which 
birds may feed. 


The Saduinen Societies 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart - 
ment to the Editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


A TIMELY SUGGESTION 


In the Summer School of Science that is held during July, at Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, there are fifty-eight scholarships offered for competition, which 
shows, to quote “The Educational Review,’ that “a practical and very whole- 
some interest is being taken in the school by its friends.” 

It is quite common, nowadays, for the lay public to interest itself in edu- 
cational matters, either individually or through clubs and other organizations. 
There is no end to the scholarships that have been established in colleges and 
universities, but very few have, as yet, been placed in summer schools. 

Now that our common schools stand in so great need of practically trained 
teachers of nature-study, what better way could there be to meet this need, and 
what more desirable task could Audubon Societies undertake than to found 
some scholarships in summer schools, where nature is studied in the open, 
for teachers who would like the opportunity for study in such schools, but who 
cannot meet the entire expense of tuition, board and carfare? 

In answer to inquiries regarding summer schools, the following list is given, 
with addresses, in most cases, to which may be sent applications for circulars: 
Cornell Summer School. Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Woods Hole Biological Station. Prof. F. R. Lillie, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Storrs Summer School. Pres. C. L. Beach, The Connecticut Agricultural College, 

Storrs, Conn. 

The Biological Laboratory of The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. Dr. C. B. 

Davenport, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 

Summer School of Science, Yarmouth, N. S. J. D. Seaman, Sec., 63 Bayfield St., 

Charlottetown, P. E. I. 

The Summer Station of The Leland Stanford Jr. University. Pacific Grove, Cal. 

La Jolla Summer Station. Prof. C. A. Kofoid, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
The Mountain Laboratory. Dr. Francis Ramaley, University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
Summer Station of the University of Michigan, in 1912, near Mackinac Island. Prof. 

D. E. Rankin, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The Ohio State Lake Laboratory. Prof. Herbert Osborn, Ohio State University, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

The Puget Sound Station. Prof. Trevor Kincaid, University of Washington, Seattle, 

Wash. 

Summer School of the South. Knoxville, Tenn. 

South Carolina Summer School. Rock Hill, S. C. 

Virginia State Summer School. Charlottesville, Va. 

For other Summer Schools of the Middle West, inquire of the Editor of The Nature- 

Study Review, School of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.—A. H. W. 
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FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Exercise III. Summer Neighbors 
Correlated Studies: Geography, Arithmetic and Drawing 


In the preceding exercise, a brief description was given of the great number 
of spring travelers which may be regularly found at this season of the year, 
all about us. To describe, even very concisely, the destinations and summer 
activities of each of these travelers would fill many pages. Among birds alone, 
there are hundreds of migrating species. In order to gain any clear idea of 
their movements, it will be necessary to select only a few of the commonest, 
and follow them to their summer homes. 

This may seem an- easy thing to do, but it is really a difficult task to 
determine just which species are the commonest throughout the length and 
breadth of our great continent. The birds which are best known in the East 
may be rare, or entirely absent, in the West, while those which nest in the 
same regions of the North, may travel various routes thither from the South. 

In the table, given below, thirty species have been selected; representing 
nearly all orders of North American birds, and the majority of families into 
which the largest order is subdivided. Some of these birds may be quite unfa- 
miliar to many, but by learning a few facts about each, in a systematic way, 
it will soon become easy to remember a great deal about a large number of 
birds that are nearly related to each other, in the various orders and families 
noted. 

The systematic study of any group of related objects, living or dead, is 
known as classification. Although it is sometimes considered hard and unin- 
teresting, it is after all the only convenient and sure way to learn about the 
vast numbers of birds and other forms that make up nature. Let us think 
of classification as a large case, which shows, when the door is opened, a number 
of graduated pigeon-holes one within another, like an eastern juggler’s set of 
boxes. 

We may begin with the largest pigeon-hole, marked class, and put into it 
all the birds in the world, but upon comparing different birds, it will be found 
that some are more nearly alike than others. In North America, we can pick 
out seventeen such groups, which are called orders, when thus divided. The 
pigeon-hole marked class, therefore, must be large enough to contain not only 
seventeen smaller pigeon-holes, but also several others for orders of birds 
found elsewhere in the world. Sorting out our birds into their respective orders, 
we may next go through each order separately, and again find smaller groups, 
still more closely related, which are known as families. Re-sorting once more, 
we may go on, subdividing each family into genera, the singular of which is 
genus.. Just as we might expect, the pigeon-holes for genera are smaller in 
size and frequently more numerous than those for families and orders. 
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But, after all this work, we shall keep finding birds mixed together that 
are quite unlike each other. By sorting over the different genera in each 
family, we shall at last get single kinds of birds, or species, as they are called. 
However, as we shall see later, even one kind of bird may vary much in differ- 
ent climates and localities,—so much, indeed, that it has been thought best ' 
to give still another name to each one of the varieties of a species. Accord- 
ingly, we find the smallest pigeon-hole of all marked subspecies. : 

Now to illustrate all this, take the common Song Sparrow, which is found 
quite generally throughout North America. It is a species which varies so 
greatly in different places and in different climates that at least twenty 
subspecies of it are known, each looking like a Song Sparrow, but no two 
of which are exactly alike. 

Along with the Song Sparrow are two other species, Lincoln’s and the 
Swamp Sparrows, quite similar in general appearance. For convenience, these 
three species are placed together in one genus. But there are hundreds of 
species of Sparrows, to say nothing of Finches, Grosbeaks, Crossbills, Long- 
spurs, and other seed-eating birds, all so much alike in habit and structure 
that the various genera to which they belong seem to come naturally into a 
great family group. This family, like a large number of other families, is made 
up of birds which have feet enabling them to perch on a support. Taken all 
together, they are easily recognized as perching-birds, belonging to the same 
order. 

Now when all the different orders of birds in the world are put together, 
we have just birds in a class by themselves, as distinguished from all other 
animals and plants which are each classified in a similar manner. 

One cannot learn a table of classification in the same way as a table of 
weights or measures. It would be extremely handy if one could commit to 
memory such a table, say, as this: 

20 Subspecies make a species. 
10 Species make a genus. 
5 Genera make a family. 


3 Families make an order. 
21 Orders make a class. 


No, this will not do, for nearly every order has a different number of families, 
and nearly every family, a different number of genera, and so on through the 
entire list. These relationships can better be learned out-of-doors than by 
rule of book, provided the observations made are pigeon-holed in a practical 
way. By making a simple table of classification to “carry in the head,” it 
becomes easy to recognize birds by their form, habits, food, flight, voice and 
general appearance, rather than by plumage alone. When the student learns 
to observe in this way, classification becomes an alphabet by means of which 
natural objects reveal their relations to each other. 

Coming now to the table of thirty representative species, that we hope 
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will bring us into touch with all our feathered spring travelers and summer 


neighbors, we find that the list includes all kinds of birds, living on land or 


water, or in the air above us. 


AN OUTLINE 


or NortH AMERICAN Brirps 


; : No. of | No. of | No. of No. of 

Name of Species Order oe Genera |Species ao 
PR clasra Shu a otia bw bho I. Diving Birds........... 3 17 33 | 10 
Herring Gull............ II. Long-winged Swimmers.| 3 12 47 | 8 
Wilson’s Petrel.......... III. Tube-nosed Swimmers. . 2 17 40 2 
White Pelican........... IV. Totipalmate Swimmers..| 6 6 20 | 9 
Canada Goose........... V. Ducks, Geese and Swans} 1 30 58 16: 
[Flamingo, tropical]... ... VI. “Long-legged Ducks” . . I iS BES 
Great Blue Heron....... VII. Wading Birds.......... 4 16 | 21 | 12 
Ms Ko nse sigcie cog 60-0 0-0 o-0)) WU EM NII <6 0 9/s,0 0 3 10 | at | 6: 
Spotted Sandpiper....... pe i "SSA 7 42 | 69 | 17 
(Bob-White, etc., resid’t). X. Gallinaceous Birds...... 4 14 | 23 | 48 
Mourning Dove......... XI. Pigeons and Doves..... I 10 14 10 
og SR AP FS XII. Birds of Prey.......... 6 a re 
[Carolina Paroquet]..... XIII. Parrots, Macaws, etc... . I af po 
Belted Kingfisher........ XIV. Cuckoos, Trogons, etc... 3 6 | II | 8 
Downy Woodpecker... .. XV. Woodpeckers.......... I 10 24 34 
Chimney Swift..........| XVI. Goatsuckers, Swifts, etc. 3 19 28 | 4 
Be es a Ciawiveg dea wea XVII. Perching Birds.........| 24 138 | 352 | 437 


Nore :—Fifty species and seventy-two subspecies are extralimital. A. O. U. Check-List, 1910. 


OrpER XVII—PERCHING BirRDs 


Name of Species 
Tropical 
[Cotinga] 


EY 56:52 = 5 o'0ik ak ES ee oe ) 


Starling TST h AE or es he 
Cowbird 


COON 0's 5. css Scere ees 
Scarlet Tanager 
Barn Swallow... .......5.3..% 
Cedar Waxwing............... 
Northern Shrike 
Red-eyed Vireo 
[Bahama Honey Creeper, sub- 

tropical] 
Redstart 


Brown Creeper............... 
(White-breasted Nuthatch, resi- 

dent) 
(Chickadee, resident) 
(Wren-Tit) 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
Robin 


Suborder 


Clamatores, or f 
Songless Birds ( 
Larks. 


An ww 


etc. 


Oscines . Vireos. 


or 
True Singing Birds 


. Wrens. 


L etc. 


7. Grosbeaks, 
rows, etc. 

. Tanagers. 

. Swallows. 

. Waxwings. 

. Shrikes. 


Family 


Cotingas. 
Flycatchers. 


. Creepers. 


. Nuthatches. 
. Chickadees. 
. Wren-Tits. 

. Kinglets, Gnatcatchers, etc. 
. Thrushes, Robins, Bluebirds, 


Finches, 


. Honey Creepers. 
. Wood Warblers. 
. Wagtails. 
. Dippers. 

. Thrashers, Mockingbirds,etc. 


. Crows, Jays, Ravens, etc. 
Starlings. 
Blackbirds, Orioles,Grackles, 


Spar- 


Nore :—Brackets signify southern species sparingly represented in North America; parentheses, resi- 


dent species or those not commonly known. 
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Studying the birds in this table carefully and in the order given, let us see 
how many we have ever heard of before. Probably the Perching Birds are 
most familiar, and who can guess for what reason? Arithmetic may help 
us to answer this question. Suppose we look up the different families and 
species under each order and discover which order contains the most families 
and which the most species? Also, which contains the fewest? We might 
figure out, too, how many species there are in all the orders taken together. 

It is estimated that there are over 12,000 species of birds in the world, 
possibly as many as 14,000. Do you think North America has its share of 
birds? Sometime we may learn how all these different kinds of birds are dis- 
tributed throughout the world, but now we must turn to the thirty species 
we have selected and find out something of their summer homes, and how 
they may happen to be our neighbors for a few months of each year. 

The Loon belongs to an order of birds that is made up of three quite dis- 
tinct families: the Grebes, which look like small, tailless ducks; the big Loons; 
and a large group of strange, northern birds, Auks, Puffins, Guillemots, Murres, 
and the little Dovekie, few of which come down to temperate North America. 
The Loon is as remarkable a diver as any of these water-birds, and is known 
quite generally throughout the length and breadth of our continent. In win- 
ter, you may find it from the region of the Great Lakes, southern British 
Columbia and southern New England down to Florida, the Gulf Coast and 
Lower California. With the coming of spring it starts north and for those 
who know its conspicuously marked black-and-white plumage it is a migrant 
eagerly awaited. Draw a line on your map from northern California eastward 
to the northern part of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, New York, New 
Hampshire, and so on, to Nova Scotia. South of this line the Loon rarely, 
if ever, breeds, but north of it you may follow the nesting of this spring 
traveler up to Kotzebue Sound, Banks Land, Barrow Strait and northern 
Greenland. , 

Quite different from the Diving Birds are the Long-winged Swimmers of 
Order II. Skuas, Jaegers, Gulls, Terns, the Noddy and the Black Skimmer 
are found here, all of them birds of much grace on the wing, especially the 
beautiful Gulls and Terns, or ‘“‘Sea-swallows,” as the latter are commonly 
called. Probably no species in this order is better known than the large Herring 
Gull. Its winter home extends from the northern edge of the United States 
to Lower California, western Mexico, the Bahamas, Cuba, Yucatan, and the 
coast of Texas; while, in Europe, it is found as far south.as the Caspian and 
Mediterranean Seas. Springtime finds this gull moving northward to nest. 
How far north it goes you may see on the map, by looking up central Alaska, 
Melville Island, southern Ellesmere Land and Cumberland Sound. In this 
order of birds, as in the first order, we find stories of great destruction. Take 
time to read about the former breeding-resorts of the Gulls and Terns and 
compare them with those now in use. You will learn many surprising facts. 
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It is quite true that we cannot afford to lose these feathered scavengers about 
our harbors, coasts, and larger inland waters. 

It is more than likely that many of you have never seen or heard of the 
Tube-nosed Swimmers, unless, possibly, you have read of the Albatross, or 
the Petrels which go by the name of “Mother Carey’s Chickens.” The birds 
of this order wander far out to sea, being seen only occasionally off land. 

Fulmars, Shearwaters, Petrels and the powerful Albatrosses, famed in 
song, that find their way over the southern Pacific even to the coast of China 
and Japan, are all birds of the ocean, wanderers of the high seas from the 
largest to the smallest. Transatlantic voyagers often see the little Wilson’s 
Petrel, beating back and forth by the ship, at home anywhere on the vast 
expanse of water. From May to September, it roams the Atlantic as far north 
as the British Isles and Labrador, very rarely straying to inland waters. Feb- 
ruary finds this hardy visitor breeding in rocky crevices along the little- 
known islands of the Antarctic Ocean. Can you reckon the distance from 
Labrador to Kerguelen Island, and find out how long a journey this tiny 
Petrel, which is scarcely larger than a Sparrow, makes? 

In order IV we find birds which have all four toes webbed. Their young 
are born naked, instead of feathered like those of other water-birds, and there- 
fore their nests are fashioned with more care. A strange group of birds is 
this, from the long-tailed Tropic-Birds, the curious Anhinga, or Water-Turkey, 
sometimes also called “Snake-bird,” and the Man-o’-war-bird or ‘Frigate- 
bird” which is noted for its wonderful power of flight, to the Booby and Gannet, 
the odd-looking Cormorants, and still odder Pelicans. The great White 
Pelican, which is fast becoming rare, as its breeding-haunts are claimed by 
man, is one of the notable travelers of the interior, while the Gannet and 
Cormorants are better known along our coasts. The White Pelican goes as 
far north as latitude 61.° In the winter it leaves the United States, except 
along the borders of the Gulf of Mexico and Southern California, keeping on 
to Central America. 

Order V brings us to birds which we know and see rather commonly. Of 
all spring travelers, the Canada or “Wild” Goose is perhaps the most welcome, 
for, when the “Honking” of Wild Geese is heard, we feel sure that snow and 
ice will melt soon. From Texas, Florida, southern California, and now and 
then from Jamaica and the Bermudas, this large Goose comes on powerful 
wings, to nest in bleak Labrador to the East, and from the north of those 
states fed by the upper Mississippi, west to Oregon, and so far on, up to the 
tree-limit in the lower Yukon valley, northwestern Mackenzie and central 
Keewatin. One must have sharp eyes to spy out the swiftly flying birds 
of this order, whose whistling wings cut the air with the speed of an express 
train, as they fly by in orderly companies. 

Quite as striking a bird, either on the wing or on foot, as the Canada Goose, 
is the Great Blue Heron, the largest of the wading-birds which commonly 
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visit us. Indeed, no order contains a more interesting or remarkable group 
of birds than Order VII, for here belong the Roseate Spoonbill, the Ibises 
with long, curved bills, the Storks, the exquisite Egrets, the Herons of darker 
plumage, and the stealthy Bitterns. Largely gregarious by habit, it has been 
easy for man to nearly exterminate several of these species. It is, perhaps, 
well that so few of them come north to spend the summer with us. The Great 
Blue Heron is a traveler of no mean extent, since it comes from the West Indies, 
Panama and Venezuela to Prince Edward Island, northern Ontario, central 
Alberta, Manitoba, and southeastern British Columbia. 

Order VIII is a little-known group, so far as the ordinary bird-student is 
concerned, and small wonder, when we think of the secretive, swift-footed 
birds which belong to it. Who has tried to watch a Rail or a Gallinule or the 
southern Limpkin, or who has had an opportunity to see the great Cranes 
which have become so rare in our day? The Coot, of all these short-tailed 
runners, takes to the water with the ease of a Duck. During migration, its 
white bill, ringed about with brownish spots, makes it a conspicuous object, 
in spite of its dull slate-colored plumage. Some Coots remain in southern 
Mexico, Guatemala and the West Indies, to breed; while others, coming up 
from Colombia and Central America, spread out widely over the northern 
half of the United States and southern British America. 

And now we come to birds of somewhat smaller build, and of even greater 
variety, the Shore Birds, among whom is our most famous long-distance 
traveler, the Golden Plover. No mean tourist is the Spotted Sandpiper, so 
common along inland waters, as well as on the coast. Take the map and find 
southern Brazil and central Peru; then go north to the tree-limit in Alaska 
and on to Mackenzie, Keewatin, Ungava and Newfoundland, taking a jump 
across the ocean to Great Britain and Helgoland, for even to these distant 
parts has this Sandpiper been known to stray. 

The Shore Birds are hard to recognize until one becomes used to their 
motions, flight and call-notes, but, once learned, they are seldom forgotten. 
The names of the different birds in this order suggest the wonderful variety 
of feathered travelers along our shores and waterways. Phalarope, Avocet, 
Stilt, Woodcock, Snipe, Dowitcher, Sandpiper, Knot, Stint, Dunlin, Sander- 
ling, Godwit, Green-shank, Yellow-legs, Willet, Tatler, Ruff, Curlew, Lap- 
wing, Dotterel, Plover, Surf Bird, Turnstone, Oyster-catcher and Jacana are 
words to whet the imagination and arouse the curiosity. : 

Order X we must skip here, since it contains only resident birds, the Grouse, 
Bob-white, Ptarmigans, Partridges, Prairie Hens, Wild Turkeys, Curassows 
and Guans. Like Orders VI and XIII, it is interesting to study. 

Order XI is not as large as some of the other groups, but it will always be 
famous on account of the Passenger Pigeon, “‘most beautiful of its kind,’’ which 
it is feared, is now completely exterminated. The Mourning, or Carolina, 
Dove, which is far more common west of the Alleghanies than in the Atlantic 
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States, is smaller and less richly tinted than the Passenger Pigeon. From 
Panama to the great Saskatchewan plains, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Ontario and southern Nova Scotia, this well-known Dove is found. Harmless 
and gentle, it is a species to protect. The destruction of the Passenger Pigeon 
within the memory of people now living is a warning which should put every- 
one on guard to save the Mourning Dove from a similar fate. 

The Birds of Prey, sometimes spoken of as raptorial birds, are many in 
number, far-ranging in space, and of great economic value to man. We are 
used to Hawks, Owls and Eagles, but less familiar, perhaps, with Vultures, 
Kites, Gyrfalcons, the Osprey, and the curious tropical Caracara. The Bald 
Eagle, unlike some other members of this order that migrate regularly, is 
resident with us. From northern Mexico throughout the United States, this 
noble bird is sparingly found, while a subspecies, the Northern Bald Eagle, 
extends this range to the tree-limit in the Arctic regions. Like the Duck 
Hawk and Fish Osprey, the Bald Eagle has a fondness for water. It is always 
conspicuous on account of its white head, neck and tail. 

Along our water-courses, the common Kingfisher seems a part of the 
scenery throughout its extensive breeding range. In summer, we may find 
it anywhere between the southern coast states and the Arctic regions. It is 
associated in Order XIV with the Trogons of the tropics and the Cuckoos, 
which migrate to the north temperate zone. 

Of all the Woodpecker tribe, none is so familiar as the Downy. Known 
by different subspecies in different parts of the country, this species ranges 
quite generally through temperate North America. The Woodpeckers are 
less migratory by habit than many of the orders we have been studying 
and the Downy Woodpecker is called a permanent resident. Highly useful, 
like the majority of the Birds of Prey, our Woodpeckers should be well 
protected. 

Order XVI brings us to a strange assortment of birds, the Night Hawks, 
Whippoorwills, Swifts and Hummingbirds, each of which has an enter- 
taining history. Many years ago, it was thought that the Chimney Swift 
simply dropped into the mud to spend the winter, and, even now its exact 
route of migration is not known completely. It is an eastern species, breeding 
just north of the United States down to the Gulf Coast. It is known to visit 
Vera Cruz and Cozumel Island in winter, and will probably also be found in 
Central America. Before man put up chimneys, the Swift used hollow trees 
as a site for its colony of curious nests. Can you find out how it has been able 
to construct its nest against the sheer side of brick chimneys? 

Brief as is this hasty survey of the sixteen orders outside of the Perching 
Birds, it is far too long to warrant us in taking up Order XVII now. We may, 
however, make as many observations as possible during May and June, on 
the great host of migrants belonging to this order. This will add much to the 
interest of a systematic study of them later. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


Visit a museum, if possible, and look up the birds of the different orders, noting size, 
shape of bills, wings and feet, and general coloration of plumage. Look also for the 
nest and eggs, observing size, shape, color and number of latter. 

Mount and hang up in the schoolroom colored pictures of the birds mentioned in 
the table, and as many more as may be practicable. 

Draw the bills and feet of the different types represented in the orders given, using 
Chapman and Reed’s “Color Key to North American Birds” as a guide. 

For the story of the Great Auk, see “Lost and Vanishing Birds,” by Charles Dixon; 
the Flamingo, Pelicans, etc., “Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist,”’ F. M. Chapman; 
the Passenger Pigeon, Downy Woodpecker, etc., “American Ornithology,” Wilson 
and Bonaparte; Gulls and Terns, Reports of the Committee on the Protection of North 
American Birds, also those of The National Association of Audubon Societies, in ‘The 
Auk’ and Brrp-Lore.—aA. H. W. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


An Albinic Burrowing Owl 


On November 28, while I was walking alone about three miles from home, 
near a series of rock ledges, I heard a very unfamiliar song, which seemed to 
come out of the rock. Walking up cautiously, I tapped the rock lightly. 
There silently flew from under it an Owl, which lit fearlessly on the ground, 
comparatively near. Being afraid of frightening the bird by nearer approach, 
I drew the accompanying picture from my situation. The note was about the 
same as that of other Burrowing Owls, although the body was more violently 
moved, as the Ki-ca-rak was uttered. Some boys, afterward going by, also 
frightened the bird out, shot it and gave it to me. It was nearly white (very 
light cream), with only five noticeable brown spots. No other difference in 
its plumage was perceptible. Several balls were found near its abode, which 
consisted entirely of hard portions of large beetles—GrorcE SuTTON (age 
13), Fort Worth, Texas. 

[The pencil-sketch made by the observer, represents the Owl standing upright by 
a rock, full face to the front. It is seldom that any bird remains quiet long enough 
to have its picture drawn, even hastily, but it is worth while to try sketching living 
birds, in order to remember their characteristic attitudes more clearly. The Owl above 
described is a subspecies of a type species which is confined to South America. Highly 
beneficial in its food-habits, this interesting creature selects the disused burrow of some 
small mammal, a ground squirrel, prairie dog, woodchuck, fox, wolf, or the like, or of 
a land tortoise or large lizard, as a retreat and nesting-abode. For this reason, strange 
stories have been told about the remarkable relationship that is said to exist between 
the Burrowing Owl, the prairie dog and the rattlesnake. The truth is, that the rattle- 
snake eats the eggs and young of the Owl, the Owl in return, may eat the young snakes, 
and fiercely attack adults of various large species besides devouring with relish the 
young of the prairie dog, while the latter may also destroy the eggs of the Owl. Thus 
this strangely assorted trio, enemies each to the other by nature, are drawn together only 
by their peculiar habits. For a detailed description of the Burrowing Owl, see “Hawks 
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and Owls of the United States,” by Dr. A. K. Fisher, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Bulletin No. 3, Division of Ornithology and Mammalogy, 1893.—A. H. W.| 


An Acknowledgment 


[Early in the spring, it was my pleasant task to send one of the traveling bird-boxes. 
of the Rhode Island Audubon Society to the Slater Avenue School in Providence. Soon. 
after, a small and radiant messenger brought me a large envelope, containing personal. 
letters from each pupil in grades 3 and 4 B. These letters were written, first to express 
thanks for the use of the box, and then to relate individual experiences in feeding and’ 
observing birds during the winter. It would be a pleasure to print the entire list, if 
space would permit. The following extracts will show the spirit in which bird-study 
is undertaken by these children, whose ages are between 8 and 10 years.—A. H. W.}: 


. Monday, I put crumbs out for the birds. A little Sparrow came and 
stood by it. He seemed a little frightened at first, but a little later came- 
and took a crumb. I put out some more this morning, but the wind blew 
them away. I am going to put some out every day now. . . —HARRIETTE. 
SUMNER (aged 8). 


I am very much interested in birds. I love to feed the birds too. We 
have the bird-box on the shelf in front to the room, so we can see it whenever- 
we come into the schoolroom. For Christmas I wanted a bird book, but I 
did not get it. Every Christmas we put out our Christmas tree. After it is 
put outdoors, I make the birds a Christmas too. I get crumbs and straw 
and things they like. . . —MAaARrGERY ARMINGTON (aged 9). 


Sometimes when I am playing in the woods, I see lots of birds. One 
morning, when I got out of bed, I went to the window and saw:six Blue Jays 
in the cherry tree in the next yard. I threw some bread crumbs out before 
breakfast, and when I came out to go to school they were all. gone. . . .— 
ALLEN WILL1Ams (aged 8). 


. . . Lhaveseen the Blue Jay, the Sparrows, the Brown [Black?] and White- 
Creeper, Chickadee and Woodpecker. I have not seen,the Nuthatch this win- 
ter, but I am looking for it. I like birds very much and have fed them. I 
gave them some bread crumbs and water. I feed the Sparrows because not 
any other kinds have come to me yet. . . .—MARJORIE BEDELL (aged 9). 


. I have seen a lot of Sparrows on our barberry bushes. They like bar-- 
berries to eat. Once a Sparrow started to build a nest over my window. . 
—Wiu1aM B. Jacoss (aged 9). 


. . Every morning I put out crumbs for the. birds. They come every 
morning to get the crumbs to eat. I have seen, the Chickadee, Nuthatch, , 
Woodpecker and the Blue Jay. I like birds very much. We have a little 
kitty, and every morning he goes to the window. to.get. the. Sparrows. . 
—SHIRLEY S. ELsBREE (aged 8). 


‘THE RUBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


he Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 56 


When the cherry blossoms have fallen and the buds in the tumbled-down 
«old apple orchard are showing pink tips, when the gold-and-black Baltimore 
‘Oriole is calling plaintively to his belated lady-love, and the rich song of the 
unseen Rose-breast falls from the tree-tops,—with a whirr and a flash, a jewel 
-set in a bit of iridescent metal-work slants across the garden, and we say with 
bated breath, ‘“The Hummingbird has come.” 

In this case, the has a very definite meaning; for in the length and breadth 


-of the country that lies between the Mississippi and the Atlantic, and from 


Florida to Labrador, there is but one species of Hummingbird, that of the 
Ruby-throat. (The twilight flying creature so often mistaken for a Humming- 
bird is, in truth, a hawk moth.) Though there may sometimes be several pairs 
in a comparatively small area, the Hummingbird, like the Eagle, prefers to 
live alone, and never at any time of the year follows the flocking habit of other 
birds. 

When a pair of Hummers first make up their minds to share your garden, 
you will have many chances to watch them before nest-building makes them 
more elusive. The Hummingbird has the reputation of being constantly on 
the wing; but, in reality, it is only so while it is collecting food, either the honey 
from flowers or the small aphis with which it feeds its young, and it spends 
quite as much time in perching as any other bird. Dead twigs of hemlock or 
Norway spruce make favorite perches here in my garden, and it often seems 
as if the dainty little thing chose the twigs with conscious regard to the color- 
protection of his surroundings, when, lo! he is off again, and this times perches 
in the open on a taut wire, where the light plays on every ruby feather of his 
gorget, making him conspicuous out of all proportion to his size. 

While he rests thus, preening first one wing and then the other, it is a 
fine chance to study the bird in detail—the upperparts feathered in glistening 
green, with metallic tints of purple and blue upon wings and tail,and the won- 
derful ruby throat, separated from the dull gray-green breast by a line of light. 
From the end of his needle-like bill to the tail-tip he measures a trifle under 
three and one-fourth inches, while the wings that make the resonant hum, 
suggesting the motive power of a machine rather than of a bird, measure 
only about one and a-half inches on either side of the body. Truly this is our 
“least” bird, the competitor for this honor being the pert little cinnamon 
brown Winter Wren, that measures a trifle over four inches, and the con- 
fiding Golden-crowned Kinglet of the yellow-bordered orange crown, olivace- 
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ous upper plumage, and dull white underparts, a bird that we see frequently 
in orchards during the migrations. Though this Kinglet is only about one point 
longer than the Wren, and about one-fourth of an inch longer than the Ruby- 
throat, it appears to be much larger on account of its fluffy breast feathers. 

So slim and compact is the Hummingbird that, seen at the usual distance, 
its plumage has more the appearance of metal work than the shaft and down 
of feathers. It’s voice also has the sharp squeak of metallic contact, and is 
utterly unlike the usual bird note. I have heard precisely the same tone from a 
mouse. But, at close range, all these qualities are transformed. This is a case 
when a bird in the hand gave me a different idea of that same bird in the 
bush, forevermore. 

Let it be distinctly understood, however, that the coming within range of 
my touch was by way of succor, and not by way of capture. Many times as 
the same thing has happened, the first is the best remembered, like many 
other first times, from the combination of surprise and novelty. 

It was at the beginning of rose time. The long-tubed honeysuckles on the 
back porch brought the Hummingbirds in close range with the dining-room 
window, and, apparently fearless, they came to and fro during all the daylight 
hours, sometimes conversing in amicable squeaks, and then again waging a 
warfare of evidently angry words and beak thrusts, even though the pair were 
mates, one with the ruby-throat and the female without, after the family 
custom. 

The lower part of the large window was screened by wire netting, the upper 
sash, with its diamond panes backed by the partly darkened room, made a 
series of mirrors, in which the male bird presently spied his own reflection. 
Could a high-spirited cavalier allow a rival not only to be in the same garden 
but to be hovering above the very honeysuckle with Mrs. Ruby! Forward and 
back went Sir Ruby, fencing with the reflection first in one pane and then 
another, squeaking shrilly, and gradually coming so close that he struck the 
pane recklessly. Then camea slip and a desperate thrust, when flying too low, 
the bird was caught by the beak in the firm meshes of the wire screen, where, 
after a single effort, he hung quite stunned by the shock. 

Going outside, after hesitating a moment,—so frail and intangible a thing 
it seemed to touch,—I gently released the bill and laid the little body, now 
inert, with limp neck, in my palm. The tiny claws were closed like clenched 
fists; had its neck been broken;—was it dead? No, for the eyes were open 
bright, though they did not see, and one of the things that I learned years 
ago from that unfailing observer, Dr. Elliott Coues, was that, contrary to other 
forms of animal life, the eyes of a bird always shut in death. 

As I closed my hand a little, with the natural instinct to brood and comfort 
the one hurt, I suddenly felt the thump of that mite of a heart, and the head 
raised a bit and then fell back again, beak parted. Water and a grass blade 
to carry the water to the beak drop by drop was the next step. The bill 
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closed and the water was swallowed until five drops were consumed,—quite 
a draught, all things considered. Another minute and the head was raised. 
I tried to make a perch of my finger, but it was too large by far. Securing a 
dry twig from the honeysuckle, I wedged it as well as I could with one hand 
across a berry basket that was on the porch table, and placed Sir Ruby upon 
it, setting the basket well into the shade of the vine. 

The claws held firmly to the twig, and the bird settled down sleepily, his 
only motion being to rub his head (eyes now closed) under one half-raised 
wing. Then I moved back a few feet and waited. Perhaps two minutes passed 
when, without warning, Sir Ruby, with a single motion, darted from the 
vine without even touching the basket’s edge, and angled across the garden, 
as good as new. What he thought I cannot know, but I shall never forget the 
wonderful revelation of the bird world, and reverence for the creative plan 
complete in so small a frame, that thrilled through me at the beating of that 
little heart against my palm. 

As housebuilders, these Hummingbirds are as unique as in their appear- 
ance. Whether the site chosen for a nest be high up almost out of sight, or on 
a slanting branch close at hand, the nest is usually set astride the limb like a 
saddle on a horse, instead of being supported by a hand-like series of crotches. 
An unused nest that I have now before me shows very perfectly the materials 
from which it was made. Next to the maple branch, less than half an inch 
thick, is a layer of the soft scales that fall on the opening of spruce buds; the 
body of the nest is of fern wool, mixed with the down of some composite 
smaller than the ordinary dandelion. The outside is shingled with cedar-tree 
moss, as well as a few of the dark scales of spruce bark. 

In this nest, the edge is quite loose and fluffy, and the structure itself is 
rather small, being not over an inch above its foundation. In this case, the 
home was, for some unknown reason, abandoned immediately after the eggs 
were laid; had the birds been hatched, the nest would have given them but 
poor protection. The condition of this nest is apparently explained by two 
cases that I have watched in the garden, when, after the young were hatched, 
the mother bird built up the nest about them as they grew! For this reason, the 
nests found in autumn, or at least after they they have cradled the pair of 
birds that come from the white, bean-like twin eggs, often bear on the out- 
side a distinctly two-storied appearance, the lichens of the top part being of 
a slightly different color from the base. I say the mother bird builds up the 
nest about her young, for there is no proof that the male Ruby-throat takes 
any part in the home life after the first nest-building; that is, he has never 
been seen either to assist in the brooding or the feeding of the young, by an 
accredited observer. 

Why this is no one really knows. It cannot be on account of his colored 
throat and the law of color protection, or from the danger of betraying the 
nest, for Tanagers, Rose-breasts, and Baltimore Orioles assist in the feeding of 
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their young. Perhaps it may have to do with the very quick tempers of the 
pair; incubating may prove very trying to Mrs. Ruby, and so her spouse 
thinks discretion the better part of valor! 

After the nesting season is over, the males are seen again about the flow- 
ers, though greatly outnumbered by Hummers lacking the ruby throat. This, 
however, is easily accounted for by the fact that the young of the year, both 
males and females, are plumed like the mother. 

One spectacle concerning the home life of the Ruby-throat is rather awful 
until you fully understand the cause, and know that the mother is not trying 
to choke her children to death. She feeds them by regurgitation; that is, she 
pumps the food,first softened in her own crop, down the little throats by means 
of her own beak, which she thrusts into their gaping mouths. Early bird 
students saw this process the other way about, saying that Hummers, Pigeons, 
etc., pushed their beak into their parents’ crops for food,—hence the term 
“sucking doves.” 

In the Hummingbird, we have a species that makes its appeal through 
beauty of form and grace of flight, rather than through any economic consid- 
eration. Beauty as an excuse for being has, however, long since been accepted 
as a fact. And yet it was through beauty that, at one time, this elusive 
little bird was almost doomed to extinction, for it is not so many years ago 
when a wreath of Hummingbirds upon a festal hat was not a rare sight. Pub- 
lic opinion, in the United States at least, will no longer stand for such sense- 
less waste and barbarity. Of no use for food, a difficult prey for either cat or 
snake, the Ruby-throat should escape most of the ills that befall our native 
birds, and continue with us when larger birds grow rare. Of course, there are 
always the difficulties of migration to be considered, with the modern danger 
of electric lights added to the old one of the light-houses, to the lure of which 
so many feathered creatures yield their lives. For when we consider that this 
little bird not only nests from Florida up to Labrador, but winters in Central 
and South America, it is necessary that many must fall by the way. 

Unlike many species of unique plumage or tropical colors, the Humming- 
bird family belongs entirely to the New World, being most numerous in the 
mountains of South America. Of the five hundred or more known species, 
only eighteen reach the United States and but few of these pass far north of 
our Mexican boundary. 
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Massachusetts Legislation 


After one of the most strenuous cam- 
paigns ever waged in Massachusetts for 
game protection, a law has just been 
enacted which prohibits the sale of native 
wild game in that state. 
made for encouraging the propagation of 
game by permitting the sale of certain 
species if reared in captivity. Foreign 
game of certain forms not likely to be 
confused with native species is also 
permitted to be sold. Abuses of these 
privileges are guarded against by a system 
of tagging, which appears to be working 
so well in New York at the present time. 
A bag-limit bill was also passed, which 
regulates the amount of game that a man 
may take in any one day. 

These features were most furiously 
opposed, especially by the market gunners 
of Massachusetts and certain of the dealers 
who have been profiting by selling game 
in the past. Opposed to these men who 
are working for self interest were the va- 
tious State and National organizations 
which are interested in the preservation 
of wild life in Massachusetts. 

Mr. E. H. Forbush, the New England 
Field Agent of this Association, conducted 
a campaign of publicity with an amount 
of labor which can hardly be realized by 
one never engaged in such an enterprise. 

The Association was also ably repre- 
sented by a Boston attorney employed 
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for the purpose. Not only were we engaged 
in helping to secure this constructive legis- 
lation, but we were forced to put forth 
heroic efforts to prevent the repeal of the 
anti-spring-shooting law. Five bills were 
introduced in quick succession at the 
instance of the commercial Duck shooters, 
with the hope of again opening up spring 
shooting. 

The expenses of the Massachusetts 
campaign have drawn heavily on the 
resources of the Association, but we feel 
amply repaid by the splendid results. 

The time has come in our civilization 
when, if our wild game birds are to be 
saved (and they shall be saved), we must 
stop commercializing them. As long as 
an open market can be found for Ducks, 
shore-birds, Grouse and Quail, just so 
long will there be found hundreds and 
thousands of men who will make a business 
of taking advantage of the laxity of the 
laws by slaughtering these birds for sale. 
In their utter disregard of the final results, 
many of these men take every possible 
advantage of the wild creatures, and often 
secure them at seasons, and by methods, 
and at times in direct violation of the 
statute. When the good day comes on 
which it shall be illegal to sell native wild 
game in any mark in the United States, 
we may feel that we are then well on the 
road to repopulating the depleted covers 
with a bird population similar to that 
found here by our fathers.—T. G. P. 
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Oregon 


Our Northwestern Field Agent, Mr. 
William L. Finley, State Game Warden 
of Oregon, has just successfully trans- 
planted a herd of fifteen elk from Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming, to the Chesnimnimus 
Forest, in Wallowa county, Oregon. 

This is the first time that so large a 
herd has been transferred so great a dis- 
tance under such difficulties and over 
roads so bad. The elk were crated and 
hauled on sleds for ninety miles over the 
almost impassable Teton Pass, at an 
elevation of more than eight thousand feet, 
and with the snow from ten to forty feet 
deep. They were then transferred to a 
box car at St. Anthony, Idaho, and, after 
four days on the railroad, were delivered 
at Joseph. From this point they had 
twelve days of travel on wagons through 
more than thirty miles of mud, and by 
sled through ten miles of snow so deep that 
the roads had to be broken out as the 
teams went along. 

During the first stage of the journey 
from Jackson Hole, a snow storm of such 
severity was encountered that it required 
four days to traverse twenty-eight miles. 
The strain of the travel was so severe on 
the elk that, when they reached St. 
Anthony, they were released and allowed 
a day’s rest in a corral. 

Readers of Brrp-Lore are already aware 
of the starved condition of the elk in 
Jackson Hole, during the winter, which 
has existed until recently, and will, there- 
fore, rejoice to know that a nucleus from 
this congested point has been provided 
for the establishing of a herd in Oregon, 
under more satisfactory conditions. 

In regard to Mr. Finley’s general work 
of late in the interest of wild-life protec- 
tion, he writes under date of May 6, 1912: 

“I am just completing arrangements 
for a state reserve on private property 
adjoining the Malheur reserve, which will 
be of importance to us because the only 
colony of White Herons in that part of 
the country are nesting on this land. I 
have also completed arrangements for 
some 30,000 acres in the southeastern 
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section of the state, in the Catlo Valley,. 
to be used as a reserve for the protection: 
of antelope. 

“We have been pushing the matter of 
getting lands in different sections of the 
state set aside as wild-bird refuges, and 
up to date we have some very important 
reserves in addition to our Government 
reserves.” 

Mr. Finley has given twenty public 
addresses in the state during the past 
few weeks, and reports that much interest 
is being shown in bird work by the school 
children, and in many places much atten- 
tion is being given to the construction of 
boxes to be used as nesting-places for 
birds.—T. G. P. 


Florida 


The writer recently returned from an 
exceedingly interesting trip to Florida, 
where he went in the interest of the gen- 
eral Audubon work, and with special 
reference to Egret protection. 

Mosquito Inlet Reservation was visited, 
where Warden Captain B. J. Pacetti was 
found faithfully patrolling the twenty 
miles of territory in which thousands of 
birds of many species find a safe retreat. 
Twenty-one Snowy Egrets were counted 
here, although they do not have a nesting- 
place on the reservation. 

On Pelican Island, in Indian River, 
several hundred Pelicans were seen sitting 
on eggs which were just beginning to 
hatch, a cold wave a few months pre- 
viously having‘ destroyed the young of 
the first laying. They are carefully pro- 
tected by warden Paul Kroegel, who visits 
the island constantly in the Association’s 
patrol boat “Audubon.” 

At Key West, the wife of Warden Guy 
Bradley, who was killed by plume-hunters 
some years ago, was visited. With her 
family, she is living in the home purchased 
for her by the members of this Association 
shortly after the tragic death of her 
lamented husband. 

Several places on the Gulf Coast were 
inspected, as well as a number of points 
inland. At St. Petersburg the protected 
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Pelicans were especially tame. Near 
Archer, in Alachua county, two days 
were spent in the saddle, visiting the lakes, 
prairies and ponds where in boyhood the 
writer had found Egrets and other Herons 
by thousands. The result of these rides 
was most depressing. Over the many 
miles of territory covered, the only Herons 
seen were a Little Blue Heron and one 
Black-crowned Night Heron. 

The utter disappearance of the many 
Herons which do not produce the aigrette 
of the trade was universally explained 
locally by the statement that the birds 
had been destroyed by Northern tourists, 
who, having little to do during the period 
of their several months’ sojourn in the 
State, wandered about shooting at 
pleasure any strange bird which they 
chanced to meet; the killing evidently 
having been done for the mere joy of 
holding in the hand for a few moments a 
bird of striking and unusual appearance. 

At Orange Lake, however, something 
of the old-time abundance of bird life was 
encountered. Here; on Bird Island, pur- 


chased last year by the Association with 


the interest from the Mary Dutcher 
Memorial Fund, exists one of the largest 
and most interesting colonies of water- 
birds found today in Eastern United 
States. An extensive report regarding 
this wonderful nesting-place accompanied 
the last Annual Report of the Association. 
Egrets, Snowy Egrets, Little Blue Herons, 
Louisiana Herons, Black-crowned Night 
Herons and Green Herons were all found 
nesting here. Six specimens of the rare 
Glossy Ibis were seen at one time. It is 
conservative to say that fully four thous- 
and pairs of White Ibises are now breed- 
ing on Bird Island. Their nests seem to 
cover almost every available limb of the 
low trees and bushes which grow on the 
island. Some of the nests, with their beau- 
tifully spotted treasures, were within fifteen 
inches of the ground; others were at an 
elevation of fully eighteen feet. 

Warden O. E. Baynard guards the 
colony, and, as he lives not more than 
one mile away and is almost constantly 
about the island or on the near-by shore, 
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it would be a difficult matter to raid the 
colony without his knowledge. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon, long ranks 
of White Ibises were seen coming across 
the lake toward the island, from their 
feeding-grounds on the prairies and lake 
shores to the northwest. As the sun sank 
lower, these flocks increased in number 
until twilight, when an almost continuous 
stream of white birds could be seen winging 
homeward to the one spot in all that 
part of Florida where their lives are safe 
from the depredations of the gunner.— 
tT. i: Fh 
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March 1 to May 1, 1912. 


Life Member: 
Mrs. George E. Adams 


New Contributor: 
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Mrs. A. R. McClymonds 
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Sustaining Members, continued. 
Mr. A. H. Childs 
Mr. William H. Burr 
Mr. Edwin R. A. Seligman 
Mrs. George P. Putman 


Fund for White Egret Protection 


Gratifying indeed have been the re- 
sponses to the recent appeal made by 
the Directors of this Association for funds 
with which to push a vigorous campaign 
this year for the further protection of the 
White Egrets, whose extermination in the 
United States is so sorely threatened. 

As has been before pointed out, a fund 
of $5,000 should be available at the earliest 
possible moment, in order to locate and 
guard the comparatively few places where 
these birds still gather in summer to rear 
their young, and also to carry forward a 
campaign of publicity, so necessary to 
successful legislative efforts which we 
shall immediately push in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere, with a view of stopping 
absolutely the nefarious traffic in the 
plumage of these exquisite creatures. 

Since the last issue of Birp-Lore, the 
following contributions have been added 
to the Egret Protection Fund and we very 
much hope that before the next two 
months elapse the entire fund of $5,000 
will have been subscribed. 

Two additional colonies of Egrets have 
recently been located in the southern 
swamps, and wardens have been employed 
to guard them. At this writing, the 
Association has four agents in the field, 
searching for other nesting groups of these 
rare birds. 
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Miss M. A. Tappan 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS, continued 


Brought forward... .....$2,032 
Mr. H. E. Ferry 
Mr. Wm. R. Peters......... 
Mr. Robert M. Gallaway.... 
Miss Rosalie L. Davis....... 
Miss Carola Warburg 
T. Hassal Brown. : 
Miss Helen Scofield......... 
Mr. A: H. B. Jordon........ 
Mrs. James Talcott. . ty: 
Mrs. Charles MacVeagh..... 
Mrs. Augustus Thorndike ... 
Br. Wm. J. Hoe... 2.0658. 
Mrs. H. H. Rogers 
Miss Lina C. Manning 
Miss Lillian Cleveland 
Mr. Leonard J. Manning.... 
Mrs. E. S. Pegran 
Mrs. George B. Chase 
Mr. Johnson 
Miss Juliet T. Goodrich 
A eae 
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Mr. Herman Behr.......... 
Rev. D. S. Dodge 

Mrs. Lidian E. Bridge 

Mr. A. P. Ehrich 

Mr. Bayard H. Christy 
Anonymous Contributions . . 
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Total amount to date ..... 
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The.plan of organizing Junior Audubon 


Classes for simple bird-study, as 


has 


heretofore been outlined to our readers, 
is meeting with a most hearty reception 
in the schools both in the northern and 
southern states. Many of the classes are 
doing much practical work aside from 
the study of the subject. 

Miss Mary E. Herron, of Memphis, 
Tenn., has sent the accompanying photo- 
graph of the members of her class display- 
ing the bird-boxes which they have made. 

Hundreds of letters have been received 
from teachers expressing their hearty 
approval of this new undertaking, which 
the National Association has been able 
to offer because of the generous contribu- 
tions of Mrs. Russell Sage and an anony- 
mous friend. 

Mrs. M. R. Salter, a teacher in Ocean 
City, N. J., adding four members to a 
class which she had previously organized, 
writes: “The exceptionally attractive 
leaflets and pictures, to say nothing of 
the pretty buttons, have awakened much 
interest in children as yet outside of the 
Society. But, behind the novelty, I have 
been interested to see that the idea of 
bird-study and bird-protection really 
appeals to the children.” 

Miss Adelaid C. Fitch, teacher of a 
Junior Audubon Class in the Spruce Cot- 
tage School, at Vineland, N. J., writes: “My 
entire class are enjoying the work very 
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much. Last week we went for a walk in 
the woods and secured a number of last 
year’s nests for our collection. We are 
also studying the ways of the Robin, Blue 
Jay, Song Sparrow and Wren.” 

Mr. Roderick B. Thaw writes from New 
Germantown, N. J.: “‘My pupils are very 
much interested in the work, and the 
movement meets with the approval and 
hearty codperation of the parents.” 

Mrs. L. S. Gillentine, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., says: “Our Junor Class is growing 
in numbers, is very much interested, 
and is doing beautiful work. I have never 
seen more enthusiasm displayed in my 
teaching experience of sixteen years.” 

Prof. C. E. Bender, principal of the 
high school of Oakland, Md., has written: 
“Yesterday we organized with a member- 
ship of forty-nine students. Herewith I 
enclose check for $4.90 for membership 
fees, in exchange for literature and buttons. 
I think the Audubon Society is a great 
Association.” 

Miss Laura L. Faucett, of Lenoir, N. C., 
reports: “The members of the class are 
delighted with their leaflets and buttons. 
They are going to give a bird-day program 
before the school tomorrow, which will, 
I am sure, increase the interest in bird- 
study.” 

Miss Sallie O. Ewing, who conducts an 
Audubon Class in the Roanoke, Va., 
schools, says: “The birds are all coming 
back from the South, and the children 
have been busy getting ready for them 
by nailing up chalk-boxes and other recep- 
tacles for nesting-places. Their little 
faces beam with delight as they tell me 
each day of new arrivals, sweet songs, etc., 
and they are eager to care for the birds 
and protect them. I am sending a list 
of teachers who are interested in birds, 
and who will be glad to receive sample 
leaflets and learn of your plan of organi- 
zation.” 

The officers of a number of the State 
Audubon Societies are coéperating with 
the National Association in pushing this 
highly important phase of our work and 
we hope eventually to extend it through- 
out the country.—T. G. P. 
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New York Bird and Game Law 


On April 15, Governor Dix signed the 
New York Conservation Law, which 
carried with it a re-codification of the 
state’s game laws. This re-codification is 
calculated to clear away the confusion 
and chaotic condition resulting from an 
accumulation of laws which had been 
added from year to year and many of 
which were more or less conflicting. 

One of the provisions of the new law is 
that any citizen may complain of insuf- 
ficient protection to fish or game, and be 
accorded a hearing on such complaint 
within twenty days. 

Another provision permits the Commis- 
sion to grant relief to the owner of any 
property on which protected species be- 
come destructive; birds or quadrupeds 
in question being disposed of by a State 
Protector under the direction of the Com- 
mission. The Commission believes that 
fewer laws and an ever-increasing vigilance 
in their enforcement will result in more 
game. 

The new measure provides for the in- 
crease of game protectors from ninety- 
five to one hundred and twenty-five. The 
state is declared to be the owner of all 
wild fish and ‘game for the purpose of 
controlling the capture or killing of same. 
Prohibition of sale of fish, birds or quad- 
rupeds is an important part of the present 
law. 

The laws have now been made more 
uniform, and will doubtless tend to be 
more generally popular because more lib- 
eral, while tending at the same time to 
afford greater protection to birds and 
game. 

In the portion of the statute that deals 
with birds, there are several distinct 
gains. Geese, Brant and Ducks still have 
the same open season, i. e., September 15 
to January 10, but there is a permanent 
close season established for Swans and 
Wood Ducks. The total bag limit for 
all species combined is twenty-five to 
each hunter, and forty for two or more 
persons in the same boat, battery or blind 
in one day. Rails, Coots and Mud Hens 
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may be taken from September 15 to 
December 31. The bag limit is fifteen to 
one person, and twenty-five when two 
or more hunters shoot from the same 
blind or boat. ; 

A proposition to establish a permanent 
close season on the Bob-white failed, and 
an open season from October 1, to Novem- 
ber 15, with a bag limit of six birds in a 
day and thirty-six in a season, was estab- 
lished. The open season on Grouse, or 
partridge is from October 1, to November 
30, the bag limit being four a day or 
twenty a season. 

The open season for Pheasants has been 
again reduced to Thursdays in the month 
of October, and three cock birds are all 
that may be taken in a season by one man. 
Lovers of native birds will be interested 
in the claim that the extensive shooting 
of Pheasants has-tended to reduce the 
destruction of our native Ruffed Grouse. 

The open season on Woodcock is from 
October 1 to November 1s, the bag limit 
four a day and twenty a season. 

For Snipe, Plover and other shore birds, 
the open season is September 16 to Novem- 
ber 30—bag not to exceed fifteen; total 
of all species in one day, and not over 
twenty-five to be killed from the same 
boat or blind. 

The Starling has been included in the 
list of birds exempted from protection. 

An attempt to include the Bittern in 
in this list 
cessful. 

The law prohibits hunting on public 
highways, except in forest-preserve coun- 
ties, and upon municipal water-works 
property.—T. G. P. 


Notes from the Field 


Mrs. FLorENcE L. SMALL, President of 
the Iowa Audubon Society, whose home 
is at Waterloo, has been very active of 
late in the matter of arousing sentiment 
for bird-protection in Iowa. With a life 
so full of other duties that many would 
be discouraged from attempting outside 
work, she has found time to give public 
talks frequently before women’s clubs, the 
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was fortunately not suc- 
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schools of her home city, and conserva- 
tion conventions. 

Some time ago she was appointed a 
member of the Conservation Committee of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
She realizes the opportunity this appoint- 
ment gives her to bring the subject of 
bird-study and bird-protection before the 
large audiences which bi-annually gather 
at the State Conservation Conferences. 


By a very slender majority, the Audu- 
bon bill toestablish a State Game Commis- 
sion in Virginia was defeated during the 
closing days of the legislature. Far from be- 
ing discouraged by this fact, the Legislative 
Committee, headed by Mr. J. C. Wise, 
at once undertook an extensive campaign 
of education, and there is every reason to 
believe that sufficient enthusiasm will be 
aroused in the state to result in the enact- 
ment of a measure of this character at the 
next meeting of the State Legislature. 

Letters are being distributed widely 
throughout the state, calling upon sports- 
men and others interested in the conserva- 
tion of wild birds and animals to extend 
financial support to the Committee, and 
farmers are being called upon to send in 
letters stating their views on the desira- 
bility of the state extending such pro- 
tection to the wild bird life as an efficient 
warden force would insure. Encour- 
aging answers are being received daily, 
and Mr. M. D. Hart, writes that $200 have 
already been pledged for the purposes of 
the Committee. 


PLEASING additions to the Egret Pro- 
tection Fund are those sent in by Miss 
Mary P. Allen, of Hackettstown, New 
Jersey. Under date of April 16, she for- 
warded a personal contribution of $30 
and wrote that she and some friends were 
holding a sale of home-made cake, bread, 
candy, etc., the returns from which would 
be added to the fund within a few days. 
On April 23 the sum of $33 was received 
from this source. 

On May 2, an entertainment was held 
under Miss Allen’s direction, for the pur- 
pose of still further increasing the Hack- 
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ettstown contributions to the Egret Pro- 
tection Fund, and the amount thus col- 
lected was $64.50. The last two contribu- 
tions, Miss Allen asked to have credited 
. in the name of the “Hackettstown Bird 
Lovers.”’ Here is a suggestion for those 
in other localities who desire to do some- 
thing effective toward preventing the 
extermination of some of the most beau- 
tiful birds of this country. 


THE epidemic of poisoning birds in the 
South has again broken out, this time 
in Texas, where planters are complaining 
of the depredations of Blackbirds on their 
growing crops. 

Capt. M. B. Davis, the field agent of 
the National Association, has had his hands 
full in combating this evil, and his letters 
and newspaper articles on the subject 
have been distributed to all parts of the 
state. Capt. Davis, who has contended 
that the Blackbirds may be driven out of 
a given neighborhood by a lusty fusillade 
of blank cartridges, recently conducted a 
demonstration in Hill county. A night 
attack in this way was made on a large 
Blackbird roost, with the result that the 
birds left the region. 

Not only have Blackbirds been destroyed 
in numbers by the poison put out by 
farmers, but many other birds have suf- 
fered a like fate. Our agent reports that 
about the fields where this poisoning pro- 
cess is in operation, he has frequently 
found many dead birds of other species 
“Tn one place,” he says, “we found dead 
Plover, Red Birds, Mockingbirds, and a 
Flicker,” all of which had partaken of 
poisoned food intended for the Blackbirds. 

It is an exceedingly unwise plan to 
distribute poison about fields for the pur- 
pose of destroying any species of bird life, 
regardless of how detrimental it may be 
locally considered, as many harmless and 
useful species are sure to suffer death as 
a result. 
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Tue following “notice,” printed in 
large type and extending over a space 
double column in width, has recently 
appeared in the public press of Memphis, 
Tennessee: 

“Our city and county authorities are 
coéperating with the Unites States 
Government and the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies for the protec- 
tion of the song and insect-eating birds. 
They are doing this not merely from hu- 
manitarian motives, but because of the 
incalculable value of these birds to the 
farmer in protecting his crops from the 
ravages of insects. 

“Notwithstanding the growth of public 
sentiment in favor of bird-protection, and 
the dissemination of knowledge on this 
subject through the public schools, men 
and boys are continually shooting these 
birds in and around the city and our 
parks. 

“The City of Memphis and the authori- 
ties of Shelby County have appointed a 
committee to guard the interests of the 
birds in Memphis and Shelby County. 
This committee is composed of Dr. R. B. 
Maury, Lem Banks and Bolton Smith. 
Citizens are requested to report to this 
committee any injury that may be done 
by thoughtless persons to the birds of 
their neighborhood. Information thus 
received will be at once brought to the 
Department of Police, and laws for the 
protection of these birds will be en- 
forced.” 

This is signed for the City of Memphis 
by R. A. Utley, Acting Mayor, and for 
the County of Shelby by W. A. Taylor, 
Chairman, Board of County Commis- 
sioners. This unusual method of co- 
operation by municipal and county au- 
thorities for the welfare of the wild birds 
is but another evidence of the tireless 
activities of Dr. R. B. Maury, Presi- 
dent of the West Tennessee Audubon 
Society. 
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Books by Frank M. Chapman 


“No writer on Americaa birds is more thoroughly at home in his subject than 
Mr. Chapman.”—The Dial. 


Camps and Cruises 
of an Ornithologist 


The record of Mr. Chapman’s experiences during the eight years in 
which he was gathering material for the now-famous “habitat groups’’ 
of birds at the American Museum of Natural History. With 250 pho- 
tographs from nature by the author. 


“*It is hardly possible to exaggerate the attraction which this volume of adventure 
and travel, by an ornithologist superbly equipped for his work, must have for the 
bird-lover.’’— Philadelphia Press. 
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A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page 
colored plates and numerous text-drawings by Ernest Thompson- 
Seton. Containing an Appendix, especially designed for teachers. 


The opening chapters of this book briefly define the bird, its place in nature, and 
its relation to man, and outline the leading facts in its life-history. The concluding 
chapters present portraits, names and addresses of upward of one hundred familiar 
eastern North American birds. 


‘No more valuable or beautiful book upon birds can be desired.” —Phile. Ledger. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


A fascinating account of the habits of some of our common birds, 
with descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing in eastern North 
America. The author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds 
in Nature not only lends to the illustrations the charm of realism, but 
makes the book a record of surpassing achievements with the camera. 

t2mo. Cloth, $1.75 


The Warblers of North America 


Full biographies of our ‘‘most beautiful, most abundant, and least- 
known birds.’’ In describing these ‘‘dainty, fascinating sprites of the 
tree-tops’’ Mr. Chapman has here drawn on his own great wealth of 
material and has had the codperation of many other ornithologists. 
Illustrated with colored plates of every species, by Fuertes and 
Horsfall, and by photographs of nests and eggs. 

“Bids fair to remain an authority for a long time.”—The Nation. 


Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net 
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New, Revised Edition of the 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS | | 
of Eastern North America : 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


Curator of Birds, American Museum of Natural History 


With Plates in Colors and Black and White, by LOUIS 
AGASSIZ FUERTES, and Text Illustrations by 
TAPPAN ADNEY and ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


The text of the preceding edition has been thoroughly 
revised and much of it rewritten. -The nomenclature and 


ranges of the latest edition of the “‘Check-List”’ of the § 
American Ornithologists’ Union have been adopted. " 
Migration records from Oberlin, Ohio, Glen Ellyn, Il., € 
and Southeastern Minnesota, numerous nesting dates for | 
every species, and many biographical references have 4- 


been added; the descriptions of plumage emended to 
represent the great increase in our knowledge of this 
branch of ornithology; and, in short, the work has been % 
enlarged to the limit imposed by true handbook size and 
brought fully up-to-date. 


In addition to possessing all the features which made 
the old ‘‘ Handbook” at once popular and authoritative, 
the new ‘“‘ Handbook”’ contains an Introduction of over 
100 pages on ‘“‘How to Study the Birds in Nature,” 
which will be of the utmost value to all students of liv- 
ing birds. 

The subjects of distribution, migration, song, nesting, 
color, food, structure and habit, intelligence, and allied 

roblems are here treated in a manner designed to arouse 
interest and stimulate and direct original observation. 


A Biographical Appendix, giving the titles to all the : 
leading works and papers (adluding faunal lists) on the 

Birds of Eastern North America, shows just what has 
been published on the birds of a given region, a matter 
of the first importance to the local student. 


561 Pages. Cloth, $3.50 net. Flexible Morocco, $4.00 net 
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